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waters has not taken many days to return to 

us. First comes the protest of the Peking 
Government against the despatch of troops to 
Shanghai, and then not unnaturally Mr. Chen’s. It 
is likely enough that there is a close connection 
between the two protests. Mr. Chen himself 
probably does not believe that the Shanghai 
Defence Corps has any aggressive purpose, though he 
can hardly be expected to be so sure of it as we are, 
and the great mass of the Chinese cannot be expected 
to be sure of it at all. In view of all the circumstances, 
this large-scale reinforcement is a provocative move, 
however clean the consciences of Whitehall may be. 
But the hope of Mr. Chen’s shutting his eyes to it was 
dispelled by the action of Peking. In the struggle for 
mastery the South cannot afford to have its thunder 
stolen by its Northern rivals. We predicted hostility 
in the North, and it has shown itself, in this Peking 
protest and in the dismissal of Sir Francis Aglen from 
the aay age ay of the Maritime Customs, 
eveD Sooner than we had expected. And now Great 
Britain has no friends in China, and none that she can 


T= bread that we have cast upon the Chinese 














count upon, at any rate, among the Powers. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s honest and laborious efforts at 
conciliation have ended in the ugliest of deadlocks. 

~ » * 

It is all the more exasperating when we learn that 
Mr. O'Malley and Mr. Chen had actually reached a 
preliminary agreement, which was to have been signed 
early this week. The agreement, it is true, was only 
concerned with the British Concession at Hankow ; 
the larger issues referred to in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
‘ offer” have still to be discussed. But it was impera- 


tive to make a firm and fair beginning in an atmosphere 
of peace. What then is to be done in order to get 
back to the position of a week ago? There appear to 
be three possible courses open to us. We may simply 
do nothing, hoping for Mr. Chen to change his mind, 
or for something to turn up. Mr. Chen, however, is 
not in the least likely to change his mind, and anything 
that turns up will probably be unpleasant. We may 
yield to the clamour of the anti-Bolsheviks, and seize 
the opportunity to “make an end of the farce” by 
breaking off relations with the Soviet Government. 
That would be the most irrelevant, the most stupid 
and the most ruinous thing we could do. Finally, we 
could compromise by stopping the troops on their way 
to Shanghai—say at Singapore or Hongkong, where 
they would be available for an emergency which we 
might quite reasonably hope would never arise. Is 
that too big a dose of pride for the British nation to 
swallow? For our part, we believe it to be the most 
sensible policy. We are in a desperate position. We 
could, no doubt, hammer the Chinese if it came to a 
fight. But what we cannot do by fighting—or by any 
show of force—is to save our trade. The military game 
is up, and if we want to keep the substance in China, 
we must let the shadow go. 
* * * 


After a final hitch the new German Government has 
now been completed. The hitch was caused by the 
appointment of Herr Graef, a Nationalist of an almost 
incredibly reactionary hue, to the Ministry of Justice. 
The Centre and the People’s Party have swallowed a 
good deal in joining the Blue-Black bloc, but this 
mouthful was too much for them, and in face of their 
protests Dr. Marx was forced to get President 
Hindenburg to refuse his confirmation of Herr Graef’s 
appointment. The excuse given was that Herr Graef 
would not take part in the congratulations to the 
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late Herr Ebert when he was made President of the 
Reich. But the real reason lies in the violence of 
his monarchist views and his anti-Labour and anti- 
Semite temper, and in the belief that the Ministry of 
Justice in his hands would be a Ministry of Injustice. 
After a stiff fight in his own party, many of the members 
of which supported him warmly, he has been dropped ; 
@ more obscure and milder Junker, Herr von Keudell, 
comes in as Minister of the Interior, and Herr Hergt 
is transferred from the Interior to Justice. The new 
Cabinet starts with the omens against it. The Socialists 
are, of course, implacably hostile. The Democrats, 
who were wavering, have joined the Opposition, and 
are not likely to become less opposed as time goes on. 
And the Centre itself, which is part of the Blue-Black bloc, 
is shaky. Some of its newspapers openly lean to the 
Left rather than to the Government side, and Herr 
Wirth, the former Chancellor, declares that Dr. Marx’s 
Cabinet is a challenge to Republicans and that on a 
motion of confidence he will vote against it. Bets on 


a long life for this coalition find few takers. 
* * * 


Meanwhile the Inter-Allied Military Control of Ger- 
many has definitely come to an end this week. Nomin- 
ally there will remain a certain supervision to be 
exercised by the League of Nations; but such super- 
vision cannot, of course, be more than nominal and 
may be regarded merely as a face-saving device. On 
that practical ground it may be justified as a temporary 
expedient; but in general it must surely be agreed 
that it is extremely undesirable that the League should 
accept the invidious responsibility of supervising the 
military activities and organisation of only a single one 
of its members. The farce, however, is ended; that is 
the important thing. Germany will henceforth in 
practice be as free to manufacture guns as France is 
to build aeroplanes and submarines. It is, and always 
was, utterly impossible forcibly and effectively to 
disarm a great industrial nation. Temporary disarma- 
ment was a necessary consequence of Germany’s defeat, 
but with the fulfilment of the main provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles that necessity has passed. The 
real value of this formal abandonment of a “ control ” 
which could never remain effective, lies in the fact that 
henceforth even the fire-eaters of the Parisian Press 
will have to recognise Germany as an equal in fact, 
as well as by courtesy, and will understand, what has 
been already understood for some years on this side 
of the Channel, that ultimate “ security’ must rest, 
not upon armaments, but upon policy. 

* * * 


The precise significance of Captain Wedgwood Benn’s 
decision to leave the Liberal Party and join the Labour 
Party is not very easy to determine. e write without 
the advantage of having heard his own explanation, 
but we doubt whether even that explanation will throw 
much fresh light on the episode. It was easy, of course, 
to understand Commander Kenworthy’s conversion, 
because he was always more “ Labour” than “ Liberal,” 
and it was only, as it were, by an accident that he 
entered Parliament as a member of the one party 
instead of the other. But Captain Benn has always 
been most definitely and typically a Liberal, and a 
Gladstonian Liberal at that; and his conversion would 
be truly astonishing if there were no personal reasons 
for it. The fact is, however, we suppose, that Captain 
Benn has found himself in an impossible position. He 
will not have anything to do with Mr. Lloyd George, 
yet as a Radical of the Left he cannot comfortably or 


ee 


honestly identify himself with the group of Grey. 
Runciman dissentients who are dominated by the 
Whig tradition and obviously have no future. His 
decision, therefore, has —s no very serious 
political significance at all. It is a personal choice 
which probably does not even involve assent to the 
doctrines of Socialism. He is at any rate to be congratu- 
lated upon his decision to appeal to his constituents, and 
if, as we hope and expect, he is returned by a thumping 
majority he will be a very definite and valuable acqui- 
sition to the Front Opposition Bench. For he knows 
the ways of the House as few members know them, 
and has a knack of seizing those opportunities, afforded 
by tbe rules of procedure, which the Labour Party 
usually misses. 
* * * 


The question of the way in which certain American 
publishers deal with English books has been brought 
into the limelight by two incidents this week. e 
first is the fact that the New York publishers of Mr, 
Hesketh Pearson’s Whispering Gallery have been 
pushing the book as hard as they could for the last 
three months, although they knew, on the author's 
own admission, that it was a fake, and have refused 
even to withdraw their own guarantee of its genuineness, 
At last, as a result of Sir Rennell Rodd’s protest in the 
Times, they have consented to issue no further editions; 
but, of course, they have now gathered all the cream 
of a best-seller, and the harm has been done. The 
second case is that of a Mr. Samuel Roth, who is about 
to publish in America a bowdlerised version of Mr. 
James Joyce’s Ulysses without authorisation by, or any 
ae to, the author. It is an outrageous proceeding, 

ut it is perfectly legal. Ulysses has not been, and 
presumably cannot be, copyrighted in the United 
States. It cannot even be published in England, for 
it would be immediately seized by the police. Some 
of us may think that it might as well never have been 
published at all. But that opinion does not mitigate 
in any degree the enormity of Mr. Roth’s offence 
against the unwritten laws and decencies of the pro- 
fession to which he belongs. Mr. Roth proposes not 
only to deprive Mr. Joyce of his property, but to 
mutilate his work and present it in a false guise to 
tens of thousands of American readers; and Mr. 
Joyce has no legal remedy. The strong protest which 
has been issued this week signed by nearly 200 of the 
most distinguished writers in Europe may perhaps 
prevent the consummation of the crime; but there 
ought to be a legal way of dealing with such crimes. 
It is time—for many other reasons than this—that our 
copyright convention with the United States should be 
reconsidered and revised: the difficulty is, of course, 
that England produces so many more good writers 
than the United States that American publishers are 
not very willing to surrender the piratical opportunities 
which the present law offers them. 

* * 7 


The Conference of the Co-operative Party, with 
only one dissentient, endorsed last week-end the 
electoral arrangement with the Labour Party which 
we described a few weeks ago. This decision was 
fully expected, and in practice it will introduce no 
great change; for the two parties, nominally distinct, 
have in fact worked closely together ever since the 
inception of the Co-operative Party in 1917. The 
main effect of the agreement, indeed, is likely to be 
an increased activity on the part of the local 
Co-operative Societies in both national and ] 


elections, and the adoption of a larger number of 


Co-operative candidates with full Labour endorsement 
and support. Financially, of course, the agreement 1s 
of advantage to the Labour Party, since the Co 
operative Stores are among the wealthier local working- 
class bodies, and under the new agreement their voting 
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er in local Labour affairs will be based directly 
on the amount of their financial contribution. Some 

ple are already beginning to clamour for an Act 
which will either prohibit Co-operative Societies from 
taking political action at all, or submit them to severe 
regulation if they decide to do so. The Government, 
however, will probably think twice before it adds to 
the prospective unpopularity of its Trade Union Bill 
the unpopularity of a Co-operative Bill of a similar 
kind. 

* * * 

Some alarm is felt in Labour circles over the appoint- 
ment of a committee to enquire into the working of the 
Shops Acts. During and after the war the law relating 
to early closing was considerably strengthened, and 
the working week of many shop assistants, hitherto 
abnormally long, proportionately reduced. Now an 
agitation is in progress for the repeal of the war and 
post-war provisions, and a return to the old hours of 
opening. From the standpoint of the public there is 
obviously a good deal to be said for keeping the shops 
open later; but it is clear that this ought not to be 
done at the assistants’ expense. If shops are to remain 
open for long hours, they must have relays of workers 
to serve in them. At present, the only limitation on 
working hours is that imposed through the rules about 
closing, and it would obviously be unfair to remove 
these safeguards without putting something else in its 

If the Eight Hours Bill were passed, and 
shops included in its scope, the case for early closing 
regulations might disappear. But Trade Unionism 
among shop assistants is notoriously too weak to 
achieve a limitation of hours without legal backing, 
and a modification of the closing law would merely 
mean a longer working day for the employees. There 
is much to be said for an enquiry which would consider 
the whole question with a view to providing alternative 
safeguards more effective than those now in force. 
But the present committee seems to have been set up 
under pressure from the interests which desire to 
lengthen shop hours without providing any alternative 
safeguards at all. 


* * * 


At last week’s session of the International Labour 
Organisation the British Government representative 
appears to have brought forward a totally new set of 
reasons for not ratifying the Washington Eight Hours 
Convention. First, the reason given was that the 
Convention was opposed by certain trades, notably 
the railways, whose conditions it did not suit. When 
this argument was met, the Government fell back on 
the contention that agreed amendments were needed in 
order to bring the Convention into a form acceptable 
to the various countries involved. This difficulty 
was met by the drafting of agreed amendments at a 
conference of the Labour Ministries of the Powers 
chiefly concerned. But since this the British Govern- 
ment has done nothing, and the excuse has been 
advanced that other countries have done nothing either. 
But now, apparently, the Ministry of Labour has 
discovered that, apart from the question of ratification 
by the other Powers, there are “ difficulties in the 
application of the Convention,” which must be met 

ore it can be ratified in Great Britain. All the parade 
: Teasons is, of course, sheer nonsense. The plain 
act is that many of the big employers’ organisations 
are opposed to ratification, and that the Government 
ry constantly to think of fresh excuses for the evasion 
of its pledges. And yet, as we have pointed out again 
= again, it would pay Great Britain to ratify; for 

€ great mass of British workers are already working 
under the conditions which the Convention lays down, 


Whereas those in iti ies i 
competitive countries in many cases 
are not. “a y 


The Conference on minimum wage questions held this 
week under the auspices of the League of Nations 
Union revealed substantial agreement as to the good 
effects of Trade Board legislation. Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, it is true, struck a dissentient note, and dwelt 
on the danger that regulation of wages by Trade 
Boards might diminish Trade Union membership and 
interest, and so in the long run depress working-class 
conditions. But she found few supporters ; for on the 
whole there is no doubt that Trade Boards have not 
only raised wages a little in trades very ill-equipped 
for looking after themselves, but also positively stimu- 
lated Trade Union membership. What is regrettable 
is not that there are too many Trade Boards, but that 
so many obviously suitable trades still remain outside 
their scope. Some discussion took place at the confer- 
ence about the alternative, or supplementary, method 
of regulating wages by an Industrial Commission 
entitled to deal not with a single trade, but with many 
trades. There is a good deal to be said for some such 
body purely as supplementary to, and not as replacing, 
separate Trade Boards; for the Trade Board system 
inevitably tends to leave unprotected large numbers of 
exceptionally helpless workers in miscellaneous occu- 
pations which it is hard to classify, and these could well 
be brought within the scope of a body on the lines 
suggested. We at least have no doubt that the Trade 
Board system will not only remain, but develop, and 
that one of the big tasks of the next Parliament will 
be the effective extension of our highly successful 
minimum wage legislation over a wider field. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—By his decision to 
take the oath of allegiance in order to enter the Dail, 
Dan Breen, the Republican super-gunman, has dealt 
a heavy blow to all the anti-Treatyite factions. Even 
his admirers who exalt his quickness on the draw 
do not credit Breen with a superfluity of political 
intelligence, and if it is borne in upon him that national 
salvation depends upon other instruments than the 
automatic and the Webley, it may be taken for granted 
that the same conclusion has forced itself upon less 
notorious practitioners. With the activists what Breen 
does has always counted for more than anything 
Miss MacSwiney and Mr. de Valera may say, and though 
his example may not find followers at the moment 
it is as certain as anything can be in Irish politics that 
abstentionism in a dangerous form is not likely to survive 
the elections this year. More important than the 
political decisions of ex-gunmen is the announcement 
of the Minister for Lands and Agriculture that grants 
for the building of new creameries are to be conditional 
— suppliers taking shares in the enterprise and upon 
affiliation to a marketing federation. Lack of power 
to insist upon provisions of this kind was the biggest 
obstacle to the success of Sir Horace Plunkett's co- 
operative policy. In practice, indeed, the result of 
his efforts was very often cut-throat competition rather 
than co-operation. Creamery societies, instead of 
combining, manceuvred to detach suppliers from one 
another, and fought furious battles to secure a position 
at the expense of their neighbours in the English 
market. Naturally, they have been losing steadily 
as against outside rivals, not a few of whom learned 
from Sir Horace Plunkett the methods of organisation 
which his countrymen rejected. Farmers, it must 
in fairness be said, have been dimly aware for some 
time that to conduct business on the principle of 
inter-tribal warfare is an expensive luxury, and the 
majority are ready to welcome Government intervention, 
even when it takes what our neighbours will no doubt 
consider the typically Irish form of propagating the 
gospel of voluntary co-operation by a system of drastic 


coercion. 
A2 
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THE BANKERS EXPLAIN 


T is quite proper that the annual addresses of the 
I chairmen of the great joint stock banks should 
be amongst the most pontifical and widely 
noticed of public utterances. For theirs is a real and 
a great authority. The Bank of England remains 
magnificently silent, and leaves us to infer its thoughts 
from its doings; but the joint stock banks, through 
their chairmen, issue periodical addresses and exhorta- 
tions to the world at large. Their speeches are not 
mainly directed to the shareholders of the various 
banks; for the bank shareholder has in fact very 
little to do with the control of the institution which 
uses his money. A bank share can be relied upon to 
produce high and steady dividends ; indeed, so assured 
are the returns of the great banks that they have 
practically ceased to be conducted for profit, in the 
sense that the direct profitableness of a particular 
policy hardly influences their actions. The profit 
which concerns them is not that of their shareholders, 
but that of the business community as a whole. And 
accordingly their chairmen’s speeches are addressed, 
not chiefly to their shareholders, but to the monied 
public at large. 

In this very limited sense, Dr. Walter Leaf of the 
Westminster Bank is quite right in contending that 
the banks are as good as “nationalised” already. 
They are, it is true enough, more like quasi-public 
corporations than private businesses. But does it 
follow that the responsibility to the monied com- 
munity, which has replaced responsibility to their 
own shareholders, is a satisfactory guarantee that 
they will act in the interests of the community as a 
whole? Dr. Leaf, indeed, contends that they have 
very little discretion in the matter, and that their 
policy is effectively dictated to them by the Treasury 
and the Bank of England. But can the Bank of 
England, though it is more nearly “ nationalised ” 
than they, be held as above suspicion by the general 
public? Is not the community to which it too looks 
rather the monied “ community ” than the public as a 
whole ? And even of the Treasury, public department 
as it is, we are often puzzled to know whether it 
controls, or is controlled by, the Bank of England. 

In short, it is impossible to accept the virtual super- 
session of the direct motive of profit-making as an 
adequate guarantee of right public policy in the case 
either of the Bank of England or of the joint stock 
banks. And when Dr. Leaf goes out of his way to 
repudiate the view that the banks control industry 
and Government, we are left in doubt whether he 
is not meeting a real charge by the not uncommon 
method of rebutting an unreal one. Doubt is deepened 
when we turn to the speeches of two other well known 
bank chairmen—Sir H. Goschen and Mr. McKenna. 
For Mr. McKenna at least is in no sort of doubt that 
financial policy exerts a wide and deep influence on 
trade and industry; while both Sir H. Goschen and 
Dr. Leaf in more than one passage indicate how 
banking policy can react on the fortunes of particular 
industries. Thus Dr. Leaf, when he says that there 
is at present among cotton trade employers “ hardly 
such an approach to unanimity as would permit of 
any interference on their [the banks’] part,” does at 
least contemplate the possibility of such interference 





under slightly different conditions; while Sir H, 
Goschen, though he nowhere commits himself to 
such a statement, devotes most of his speech to g 
review of the affairs of the various industries in their 
relation to the banking position. Moreover, Sir H, 
Goschen’s great point appears to be the necessity for 
industries to bring down their costs of production, 
and especially their wages cost ; and on this he addresses 
industrialists in the tone of one not without influence 
upon their doings. In the same strain, Dr. Leaf 
urges upon industrialists the necessity of amalgamation 
and the desirability of international trust agreements 
for the restriction and apportionment of output. 

We are not complaining of this influence which 
the banks wield over industrial policy. It is, under 
modern conditions, obviously inevitable. Nor need 
we deny Dr. Leaf’s contention that the control exercised 
by the joint stock banks is largely circumscribed by 
the controls exercised over them by the Bank of 
England and the State. We are rather urging that 
the greatness of the influence which resides somewhere, 
however it is in fact distributed, in the banking system 
calls for an exceptionally close scrutiny of banking 
methods at times when the economic system as a 
whole is not working well or smoothly. 

On this point, Mr. McKenna’s speech alone offers 
either help or suggestion. Dr. Leaf and Sir H. Goschen 
both appear to believe that everything is for the best 
in our best of all possible banking systems, and that the 
troubles of the time have their roots elsewhere—in a 
lack of efficiency among manufacturers and workers, in 
a “deliberate attempt to sabotage British commerce 
which has been so persistently undertaken in Great 
Britain and is still virulent in China” (Dr. Leaf), 
or in an “ inability to recognise the fundamental fact 
that the world has been greatly impoverished by the 
war” (Sir H. Goschen) as a reason for calling for 
‘a revision of conditions as applied to labour.” This 
later point, by the way, compares somewhat strangely 
with Dr. Leaf’s conclusion that “‘ our economic reserves 
of strength are far greater than any of us supposed,” 
and that “the amount both of our savings at home 
and of our invisible exports must be greatly in excess 
of any estimates that have been put forward.” 

Mr. McKenna, at least, recognises that the causes 
of industrial fluctuations must be sought largely, 
though not exclusively, in banking policy. Neither 
the Treasury officials nor the joint stock banks are, 
indeed, in his view mainly to blame; for neither of 
them in fact control the quantity of money available 
for the needs of industry, and it is this quantity which 
is the main financial determinant of business fluctua- 
tions. On this basis Mr. McKenna develops his 
already familiar attack on the undue rigidity of the 
British banking system. It is in his view not s0 
much the rate charged for money as the quantity 
of money available that determines the scale of business. 
The true deterrent is not the raising of the rate for 
loans, but the positive refusal to advance money. 
In granting or refusing advances the joint stock banks 
are governed by the amount of money at their disposal ; 
and this in turn depends on the policy of the Bank 
of England, not so much in raising or lowering the 
bank rate, as in buying and selling securities. Every 
purchase by the Bank of England liberates cash; 
every sale draws cash to the Bank. The Bank thea 
controls the volume of free money, and the volume 
of free money governs both the policy of the joint 


stock banks and the activity of business. 
How far is this view true? Could the banks, for 
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relatively promising business, lend a good deal more 
than they are lending if the money were available ? 
In other words, is there a real shortage of credit which 
js strangling expansion? Mr. McKenna holds that 
there is, and that the rigidity of the Bank of England’s 
structure and policy is the cause. He advances again 
the argument against the immobilisation of a large 

of the gold reserve under the Bank Charter Act, 
and the effect of this in causing fluctuations in demand 
to bear unduly on the amount remaining. He urges 
a change in the charter, and a change in policy. At 
the same time he declares against inflation; but 
he rightly defines inflation as an increase in the supply 
of money not accompanied by a corresponding expan- 
sion in the supply of goods. His point is that more 
money, liberated as he suggests, would increase the 
supply of goods by causing more business to be done. 

On the whole, we believe that Mr. McKenna is 
ight, though we do not mean by this to suggest that 
il the root troubles of industry are financial, or can 
be remedied by a change in banking policy. The ill 
adaptation of our financial machinery to modern 
cake is only one cause of our troubles. Dr. Leaf’s 
insistence on amalgamation and Sir H. Goschen’s 
on the need for a drastic overhauling of methods of 

uction peint to causes no less fundamental. 

Mr. McKenna can point to the Federal Reserve 

m of the United States as giving the financial 

icity which our system lacks, so could Dr. Leaf 
and Sir H. Goschen point to America as adopting 
in industry the methods of reorganisation which they 
urge upon the British employer. 

ut, it may be asked, if the banking system largely 
controls industry, how is it that it does not control 
it better? A reading of these various chairmen’s 
speeches convinces us that an at least plausible 
explanation is that the banks do not know sufficiently 
what they want. They can make or mar this or 
that particular enterprise by the giving or the with- 
holding of credit. But their control is on the whole 
negative rather than positive, and is ineffective in 
modifying the policy, as distinct from the volume and 
direction, of business. Dr. Leaf seems to us too pleased 
with financial things as they are to bother very much 
whether industrialists take or reject his advice. Sir 
H. Goschen, far more industrialist in his outlook, 
merely repeats the ordinary cry that the costs of 
production must come down, without giving any lead 
as to the methods of reducing them. And even Mr. 
McKenna has his eyes fixed so firmly on the maladjust- 
ments of the financial machine that the creakings of 
the industrial machine escape his ears. 

Praise of America is common to-day. But if 
American prosperity has been built on large-scale 
enterprise and abundant credit, has it not been built 
also on high wages and abundant home demand ? 
If we look to the plentiful supply of business credit, 
will that cause abundant production unless we concern 
ourselves with the conditions of demand as well ? 
In fact, has Mr. McKenna seen more than one side 
of the problem? And will Sir H. Goschen’s lowered 
costs of production help us if at the same time we 
cut down the power of the majority of consumers 
to buy ‘the goods? The policies of abundant credit, 
reorganisation of productive methods, and high wages 

together; and only when we see our leading 
ciers clearly conscious of their mutual dependence 
shall we have good reason to hope for a change in 
— policy which will usher in that higher pro- 
uction and that higher standard of living which 
in all perorations. Meanwhile, we may welcome 

- McKenna’s useful and clear statement of one aspect 
= least of the problem, and hope that it will exert 
fe due weight on the policy of the Government in its 
ture dealings with the Bank of England. 







GOVERNOR “AL” SMITH 


N 1927 there will be no general election in the United 
States, but the politicians will not bask in idleness, 
for timely preparations must be made for the 

Presidential contest which falls due in November, 1928. 
The renomination of President Coolidge is now an open 
question and the problem involved will cause infinite 
perplexity to the leaders of the Republican party before it 
is settled; but at present the general ey is much more 
interested in the political future of “‘ Al” Smith, who last 
November was elected Governor of New York for the fourth 
time, and has thereby made himself the outstanding 
figure in the Democratic party. In 1924 he was a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency, but after 
a stupendous battle in the national convention, which 
degenerated into a sort of Donnybrook Fair, his claims 
were set aside through the violent opposition of the southern 
delegates to a candidate who was both a Roman Catholie 
and an avowed “ wet.” Their champion, however, Mr. 
W. G. McAdoo, was equally obnoxious to Smith’s supporters, 
and a baffling deadlock was only ended by the selection of 
Mr. John W. Davis who, despite his great abilities and many 
engaging qualities, met with an overwhelming defeat. 

Now “Al” Smith, with fresh litical laurels on his 
brow, has announced that he will once more seek the 
Democratic nomination, and a declaration of his intentions, 
embodied in his inaugural address on January Ist, was 
made in these characteristically definite but modest terms: 

I have no idea what the future has in store for me. Everyone 

else in the United States has some notion about it except myself. 

No man would stand before this intelligent gathering and say that 

he was not receptive to the greatest position the world has to give 

to any one, but I can say this: that I will do nothing to achieve 
it except to give to the people of this State the kind and character 
of service that will make me deserve it. 

Some account of this potential occupant of the White 
House—to-day the most interesting personality in the 
public life of the United States—would seem to be apposite. 
Alfred Emanuel Smith (now aged 58) is of mixed Irish and 
English descent, but he is a New Yorker born and bred. 
At the age of nine he was selling papers on the streets ; 
when his father, who was a truckman, died in 1887, he got 
a job in the Fulton fish market, where he worked hard for 
seven years. Neighbours recall him as a handsome lad 
with a quick-witted Irish tongue, who used to be an 
assiduous habitué of the local fire station and was in great 
demand as a reciter at public entertainments. From recita- 
tions he graduated to amateur theatricals and proved so 
good an actor that he was offered a professional engagement, 
and at one time seriously considered the stage as a possible 
career. To these early experiences may be traced his serene 
confidence on public platforms, and the wide circle of 
friends which he acquired was to prove equally valuable 
at a later date. 

In the life of the East Side of New York the amazing 
organisation known as Tammany Hall is an all-pervading 
influence, and “ Al” was a member in good standing lon 
before he attained manhood. He got his baptism in political 
warfare under a celebrated boss called Tim Foley, who 
discerned great possibilities in the likeable personality and 
oratorical talents of the young fishmonger, and made him 
one of his chief lieutenants. At twenty-one he was placed 
by his patron on the city pay-roll as a server of jury notices; 
and, a little later, when one of Tammany’s representatives 
in the State Assembly developed what Foley called “* swelled 
head,” he promptly replaced him with “Al” Smith. 
Arrived at Albany “Al” did not immediately make his 
mark, but from the first he had the commendable habit of 
mastering the details of all important legislation, and for 
years he was renowned as the only man in the Assembly 
who invariably read every word of the annual 800-page 
Appropriation Bill. His industry made him an authority 
upon a variety of problems and when he began to give his 
debating talents free play be soon became one of the 
prominent figures in the Assembly, and the Democrats 
made him their party leader. Eventually he was elevated 
to the Speakership, and his knowledge of administration 
and legislative procedure made him one of the dominating 
spirits of the Convention which, in 1915, revised the consti- 
tution of New York State, and won from Senator Elihu Root 
the tribute that “ Of all men in the Convention, Alfred E. 
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Smith is the best informed on the business of the State of 
New York.” 

At the end of twelve years’ service as an Assemblyman 
he was given the only lucrative t which he has ever 
held, the Sheriffship of New York, to which a salary of 
$50,000 per annum is attached, and Republicans and 
Independents alike welcomed his selection. Two years 
later, in 1918, he was elected President of the Board of 
Aldermen of the city, but he had barely taken office when 
he was offered and accepted the Democratic nomination 
for the Governorship of the State. Triumphantly elected, 
he gave the State sound and progressive government 
until he was overwhelmed in the Harding landslide of 

1920. He was soon making a large income from a trucking 
business which he established, but was dragged back into 
politics in 1922 and easily recaptured the Governorship ; 
again in 1924, when President Coolidge carried New York 
State by 870,000, “Al” Smith won on the Democratic 
ticket by 100,000. Last autumn the Republicans put 
forward a very strong candidate in Mr. Ogden Mills, the 
millionaire owner of the New York Herald-Tribune, but 
Smith emerged an easy victor by a majority of about 
400,000, and also carried in with him practically the whole 
Democratic ticket. 

It is therefore plain that “ Al” Smith has established 
a hold upon the affections of the people of New York 
State which will not be easily shaken and that he can 
command any public office in their gift. In his own city 
he is nothing short of a popular idol and amongst its school 
children an Olympian hero. 

As an orator Governor Smith is not a master of classic 
English diction, and critics complain of his fondness for 
racy slang in his political speeches, but there are few more 
effective platform speakers in the United States and no 
hal) can ever hold the crowds that flock to hear him. Said 
a lady after hearing one of his speeches: 

“* What a political giant ‘Al’ Smith would be if he had only had 
a college education !"’ But a shrewd companion replied, 

“ Yes, but think what four years at Harvard might have done 
to Abraham Lincoln.” 

During the recent campaign he made a great hit by 
depicting in dramatic fashion a gathering of the New 
York notables of the Republican party and conducting 
an imaginary discussion between them about himself, 
their own campaign prospects and the issues at stake. 

But competent political spellbinders are not scarce 
in the United States and “ Al” Smith has won his political 
triumphs because he has something else to offer. He is 
a keen and skilful politician knowing every trick of the 
trade, but his strength and success are due to other qualities. 
It is his mastery of the arts of government, his philosophic 
humour, his square dealing with all classes and his under- 
standing of humanity that have won him the trust and 
admiring affection of large masses of people in the Eastern 
States. Some politicians become progressives by environ- 
ment or education, but “* Al” Smith was born a progressive, 
and in his climb from poverty to political power he has 
somehow contrived to pick up a set of very definite ideas 
about liberty and to acquire an honest passion for efficient 
and intelligent government. He has consistently fought 
all forms of censorship and thwarted many schemes of 
hundred-per-cent patriots to restrict freedom of speech, 
notably in the schools ; he has secured the repeal of laws 
which threatened to impose a system of espionage upon 
the State, he has boldly pardoned a number of political 

risoners, and when he protested against the expulsion of 
ve Socialist members fons the Legislature, he voiced, at 
a time when anti-Bolshevik hysteria was rampant, as 
fine a declaration of liberal faith as any American politician 
has made in recent years. 

“ Our faith,” said Governor Smith, “‘ in American democracy is 
confirmed not only by its results, but by its methods and organs of 
free expression. They are the safeguards against revolution. To 
discard the methods of representative government leads to the 
misdeeds of the very extremists we denounce, and serves to increase 
the number of the enemies of free orderly government.” 

His protest was disregarded, but he quietly proceeded to 
call a special election for the vacant seats in time for an 
extraordinary session of the legislature which was to deal 
with the housing problem, because, as he said, 


On so important a question these very districts, among the most 
congested in the State, should not be left unrepresented on a question 
which concerns them so deeply. 





— 





The Governor of an American State can, if he ch 
exercise a determining influence both upon public policies 
and their administration, and in his six years A Office 
“* Al” Smith has used his power with singular wisdom and 
courage. He has to his credit a long record of progressive 
legislation, framed on sound, constructive lines. Never for 
a moment has he shed his sympathies for the toiling workers 
from whom he has sprung and his most earnest advocacy has 
been reserved for projects for the amelioration of their lot, 
He has sponsored admirable schemes for State hospitals, 
for the clearance of slum areas, for the provision of more 
gp and open spaces and soon. At present he seems to 

within sight of victory in a long and desperate battle 
which he has waged to prevent greedy corporations, with the 
connivance of the Water Power Commission of New York, 
filching from the public enormously valuable power rights ; 
and in the recent campaign he emerged as a resolute advo- 
cate of the public ownership of hydro-electric power. 

“T ask,” he wrote in his latest inaugural address, “ for no untried 
experiment, but for the sound business conduct of what should be 
& most valuable business asset of the State. I confidently assert 
that the people will never again consent to the alienation of any 
of these properties to private interests. The only safe way is to 
keep the ownership and control in public hands. . . . There is no 
reason why a corporate municipal enterprise of the State cannot 

run as a business enterprise by business men of high calibre, 
for the benefit of the State with the State as sole stockholder of the 
corporation.” 


Furthermore, he has reformed the administrative methods 
followed in New York from top to bottom and, while he 
has never professed any lofty aversion to the patron 
system, he has not hesitated, when the ranks of the 
Democratic faithful could not produce a competent official, 
to go outside them for his man. And despite the claims of a 
progressive programme which demanded large fresh expen- 
ditures, he - also been able to gratify the voters by a 
substantial reduction of State taxation. He is an outspoken 
opponent of the prohibition laws, not because he wants 
to see the saloon restored, but because he feels that prohibi- 
tion is an unwarranted piece of social tyranny and that the 
people of New York never had an opportunity, until he took 
steps last year to hold a referendum on the subject, to express 
their opinions about the Eighteenth amendment or the 
Volstead Act. Altogether a very remarkable product of 
Tammany Hall is Governor “ Al” Smith. 

What are the chances for this interesting politician to 
secure, at the second attempt, the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency ? If he were a Protestant, it would be 
handed to him on a silver platter, but it will require some 
courage for the party managers to risk the antagonism of 
two such formidable organisations as the Anti-Saloon League 
and the Ku-Klux-Klan. On the other hand, with the con- 
vincing evidence of the growth of anti-prohibitionist senti- 
ment provided by the referenda of last November, and 
with the Republican party irretrievably committed to 
“‘ dryness,” elementary considerations of political strategy 
would seem to dictate the choice of a “ wet ” candidate by 
the Democrats. Governor Smith and Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland are admittedly the only two “* wet ” Democrats 
who can qualify as Presidential timber, and “ Al” Smith, 
apart from offering the certain promise of carrying a great 
pivotal state, has a nation-wide fame and fund of popularity 
with the working classes of the North which the Marylander 
does not enjoy. As a Catholic and a “ wet,” Governor 
Smith would strike a completely new note, and in the 
general breakdown of normal party lines which would 
ensue, ordinary political calculations would cease to operate. 
The campaign might be coloured with tremendous bitterness 
and end in another hopeless disaster for the Democrats. 
But it is also easily within the bounds of possibility— 
especially if President Coolidge with his colourless and 
unappetising personality were again the Republican 
candidate—that the attractive qualities, political skill and 
fine public record of “ Al” Smith might upset all political 
reckonings, confound the religious bigots and er 
fanatics and bring him and his party to power. He must 
expect fierce opposition at the Democratic convention, but 
so competent an observer as Mr. F. R. Kent, of the Baltimore 
Sun, finds in the Democratic ranks in Congress an increasing 
number of Southern politicians who, while they are com- 
pelled publicly to oppose Governor Smith, or any = 
‘wet ” candidate, want him to get the nomination, an 
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ivately say so. They feel that he is the only candidate 
in sight who offers the party a reasonable chance of victory 
in 1928, and since the public sentiment in his favour and the 
political advantages of his nomination are both much 
stronger than in 1924, the conviction that he will be nomi- 


nated is steadily gaining ground. J. A. 38. 


CLYDE LABOUR: A STUDY IN 
POLITICAL CHANGE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


N the present shifting of political landmarks that is 
| occurring in Britain is reflected the evolution under- 
ne by working-class opinion during the last decade. 
The Clyde area has been a pioneer in this movement and 
a consideration of the causes at work to produce change 
there may perhaps throw some light on the transformation 
now proceeding in the country as a whole. The contrast 
between the social and political conditions prevailing in 
the Glasgow district in 1914 and the position to-day is 
sufficiently startling. The old stays and supports of the 
present social order in traditional political ideas have 
collapsed ; hostility to private capitalism has become 
the basis of the ordinary man’s thought. 

Immediately before the war the Clyde was enjoying a 
fair measure of prosperity; employment in the basic 
industries—engineering and _ shipbuilding—was up _ to 
average; and wages, as a consequence of the revival of 
trade union activity in 1911-12, had made some headway 
in overtaking the rise in the cost of living. Housing 
conditions were what they had been for many years before, 
namely, as bad as they could possibly be. High tenements 
of room and kitchen, and single-apartment houses, badly 
served with sanitary conveniences, absolutely devoid of 
bathrooms, and crowded together on the narrowest possible 

, served the workers as “ homes.”” The hundreds of 
people living in such smoke-begrimed tenements had all 
to use in common a single narrow “ close”; there might 
even be at the back of the building fronting the street 
a second tenement—a “ back-land "—the swarming in- 
habitants of which could only have entry or egress by means 
of the same common “ close.” Glasgow possesses lovely 
parks, but there are miles of gloomy barracks, occupied by 
the poor, which have no contact with their freshness and 
verdure. There, in the stifling atmosphere of overcrowded 
rooms, deprived of adequate light and air, the workers’ 
children had to sleep, eat and play. But there were at 
any rate nearly enough houses to go round in those days, 
and the rents, measured by the customary standards, 
were not exorbitant. As for the workers—the engineers, 
boilermakers, moulders, carpenters, labourers, and so on, 
they were, compared with their temper to-day, relatively 
contented. Life, even in a Glasgow tenement, did not 
seem too bad, when work was to be had. After providing 
for the wants of his family, a man could go out on the 
Saturday afternoon, meet his cronies and have a “dram,” 
then adjourn with them to watch breathlessly a great tussle 
for the Cup between the “ Celtic” and the “ Rangers,” 
coming home well satisfied to enjoy a “ hot pie” with 
his Saturday night tea as a preliminary to a leisurely 
promenade with his missus along Argyle Street to see 
the shops. Regular employment, adequate wages! What 
@ mighty difference these things make to the happiness 
of the worker and his family! 

As may be gathered, there was at this time no very 
ative hatred of the employers as a class among the masses 
of the workers. The accumulated misery of years of 
unemployment, low wages, and semi-starvation had not 
then gathered into the shape, vague and terrible, of that 
monstrous “capitalism” which to-day they hate and 
fear as the cause of all their sorrows. The majority of 
the artisans and labourers voted Liberal, as a matter of 
course, because their fathers had done so, without thinking 
very much about the matter. Any scepticism that might 
lave been rising among them as to the sincerity of Liberalism 
since the advent of the Labour Party was effectively put to 

ht by the democratic tone of Mr. Lloyd George’s speeches 
and the actual measures of social reform then placed on the 
statute book. But it would certainly be an exaggeration 





to say that the factitious interest in politics awakened 
among the workers at election times by the thaumaturgy 
of the press equalled in any degree their abidin 
assion for football and sport in general. They vated 

y habit, not from any strong conviction. Not that there 
was not a great deal of zeal expended to stir them from 
this apathy. The I.L.P. had been originated in Glasyow 
and for almost a generation its lecturers and propagandists 
had been preaching at the street corners the doctrine of 
independent working-class politics, insisting upon the 
essential unity of Liberalism and Toryism, and calling the 
workers to a new political crusade against poverty and 
suffering. The results of this strenuous and sustained 
activity were little enough; the I.L.P. had enrolled a 
thousand members or so; a small group of Labour 
“stalwarts” had been elected to the Town Council, where 
they were successful in pressing forward schemes of 
municipalisation ; some of the Trade Unions had selected 
Socialists as organisers and secretaries; and that was 
about all. 

The Labour Press was pitifully weak and was simply 
snowed under by the gigantic circulation of its capitalist 
contemporaries. The Socialist movement of this time was 
really a sect, not a party. But if it had some of the 
narrowness and heresy-hunting spirit characteristic of a 
sect, it had, at the same time, all the warm enthusiasm and 
energetic conviction, the heroism and the self-abnegation 
usually displayed by a small band of brothers in the faith. 
Besides the reformist Socialists, with their apparently 
hopeless programme of gaining a majority in Parliament, 
there were also several minor bodies of revolutionaries. 
The Socialist Labour Party, distinguished by its active 
propaganda of De Leon’s theories of Industrial Unionism, 
was destined to play a remarkable part in the stirring events 
of the war period; while the British Socialist Party was 
to have the distinction of providing in one of its members, 
John MacLean, an elementary school teacher, not merely 
a pioneer of Marxian teaching on an extensive scale, but 
also the political leader of the Clyde workers and, indeed, 
of the whole revolutionary Left in Britain during the 
war years. Of all these Socialists, reformist and 
revolutionary alike, it is true to say that their following, 
though not inconsiderable in numbers, remained largely 
segregated from the masses, who were but little affected 
by the steady advocacy of Socialist ideas carried on in the 
regular Labour circles. 

The experiences of war time produced a_ revolution 
in the psychology of the Clyde workers. The gigantic 
expansion of the “shops” for the provision of huge 
supplies of munitions attracted a multitude of industrial 
recruits into the Clyde area. The pressure on the housing 
accommodation became very severe; the “ factors” then 
seized their opportunity and rapidly raised the rents to 
an extortionate figure; this was answered by the tenants 
through rent strikes, resistance to evictions, and finally 
a stoppage of the munition workers, which forced the 
Government to institute the Jegal control of rents for the 
duration of the war. At the same time speculators in 
flour and shipping were coining money hand over fist. 
The cost of living was rising rapidly, without any com- 
pensating increase in wages being granted. The Trade 
Union officials had entered into a patriotic truce with the 
employers and would do nothing for their members. The 
rank and file thereupon kicked over the traces and pro- 
ceeded to build up a new representative system on the 
basis of workshop committees and shop stewards with 
which to fight for their wages claims. Jingoism was at 
a discount in Glasgow from the very beginning of the 
war; it was the sole place in the British Empire where 
there was perfect freedom of speech for international 
Socialists and opponents of the war. The brave stand 
taken by John spend for which he had to suffer the 
repeated imprisonments that killed him, inspired faith and 
courage in the revolutionary minority; and the classes 
in economics and history conducted by MacLean, with 
the assistance of others, every Sunday became the rallying 
centre of the most militant of the shop stewards. 

Out of the resistance to the Munitions Act there grew 
up the Clyde Workers’ Committee, on which all the shops 
and yards soon had their delegates. In 1916, a vigorous 
agitation against conscription was conducted by the 
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C.W.C., and this culminated in extensive political strikes, 
which the Government countered by sending MacLean, 
Maxton, and others to jail, while deporting Kirkwood 
and several prominent shop stewards. These events 
reverberated throughout the factories and made an 
indelible impression on many workers formerly indifferent 
to politics. This was revealed to some extent in the 
“coupon” election of 1918 when, in the midst of a fever 
of patriotic enthusiasm, the Glasgow pacifists scored 
substantial votes, and one seat was gained for Labour. 
Then came, early in 1919, the winding up of the whole 
war-time movement in the débacle of the 44 hours’ strike. 
The strength of the workers’ committees had rested on 
the urgency of the demand for munitions; when that 
ceased they were doomed to be overthrown. The shop 
stewards were victimised wholesale and the entire 
machinery of workshop organisation was broken up. 

For a brief space, until the arrears of construction work 
and repairs that had been neglected during the war period 
were made up, prosperity, or in other words, constant 
employment at —y wages, continued for the workers. 
But this soon came to an end. By 1920, when the military 
forces had been safely demobilised and absorbed into 
the civilian population, the ruling powers in Britain con- 
sidered it possible to let loose a crisis of deflation upon 
the country. The Clyde area was one of the first to be 
affected. From that time onward we became used to 
the familiar spectacle of hundreds, nay thousands, of 
woe-begone, dispirited, shabbily-clad men hanging round 
the different “crosses” of the city, trying to preserve 
some interest in life by eager disputations as to which 
horse their “‘ tanner double” should be put on. Or the 
poor woman, burdened with the impossible task of keeping 
a family on the “dole” or parish relief, whom we see 
too often, hurrying past the brightly-lit windows of the 
bakers’ shops, lest she should be tempted to look at the 
dainties, so far beyond her reach, within. On the heels of 
unemployment came the avalanche-like reduction in wages, 
the failure of the Triple Alliance and the defeat of the 
miners in 1921, which left the working-class as a whole 
at the end of that year worse off by tens of millions of 
pounds. 

The imperceptible alterations brought about from day 
to day by these various influences have now become 
manifest in the remarkable contrast presented by the 
Glasgow of to-day with that of yesterday. Instead of 
the Clyde resounding from end to end with the busy clang 
of the riveter’s hammer, while the great hulks in all stages 
of construction are alive with men, we have a silent river 
and the bare poles of empty berths. To what Gehenna 
has that well-paid artisan body, contented with its lot, 
and voting Liberal with religious regularity, vanished, to 
be replaced by those careworn, cadaverous faces we meet 
at every turn? Faith in the good intentions of the “boss” 
is dead. Men listen to a new Evangel. The great turn-over 
of working-class votes in 1922 which gave the amazing 
Labour gains of that year, showed that the old nonchalance 
was at an end, and that the Clyde workers are now looking 
in politics not for entertainment but for real solutions of 
the terrible problem of daily existence. 

Thus we had the Clyde in 1914 a bulwark of old-fashioned 
Liberalism, while to-day Labour is in the ascendant, with 
Communism, in many areas, a more important force than 
Liberalism in decay. J. D. M. 


A MAN OF GENIUS 


r I NHERE has died during the week a man who, of all 
the men I have ever known, seemed most to enjoy 
being alive. Not only this, but he seemed equally 

to enjoy making other people enjoy being alive. Under 

God, only Charles Dickens could have created him. It 

was as natural to him to be a good Samaritan as it is to 

a child to play with its toys. Someone once compared 

him, in the energy of his generosity and his happiness, 

to a mixture of Father Christmas and an errand-boy 
careering along on one roller-skate. He would certainly 


have got more happiness out of one roller-skate than 





anybody else could have got out of two, and he would 
have felt no grievance against fate for having equipped 
him so inadequately and no envy of others who were more 
richly provided. Life sang in him as he went his way, 

Yet, if he had chosen to grumble against fate, he had 
better cause for grumbling than most men who look back 
bitterly on their childhood. As a result of the failure 
of his father’s business, he was brought up in poverty 
that sometimes came very near starvation. Often, as 
child, he had to earn the next meal by singing for pennies 
outside public-houses. He was, for a time, thrown among 
the strange characters on the outskirts of racecourses, and 
there, too, he made what must have seemed an independ- 
ent income to one who was still an infant. It was at that 
time that he became a member of one of those “ gangs” 
of boys who invent a life of adventure for themselves 
in the gloom of city streets and incite each other to 
deeds of derring-do. The initiation ceremony consisted 
in lying down in the middle of the railway track a few 
minutes before an express train was due, and remaining 
there till the train had passed over. Most boys refused 
the test when it came to the point, but he went through 
with it. He told me that this was the last occasion on 
which he had known what it was to feel afraid. Having 
survived the extreme ordeal of fear, he had lost the 
capacity for fear for ever. 


This, no doubt, suggests only a part of the surroundings 
amid which his childhood was passed. It suggests the 
poverty but not the family affections that were always 
so great a part of his life. It was these affections that 
brought him through all sorts of perilous experiences 
with a most delightful innocence that was the other 
side of a delightful wisdom. Innocence is often thought 
of as a negative quality; but his innocence was as positive 
a quality as the light of a star or as the good humour of 
Falstaff. He was, I fancy, born incorruptible, and could 
mix on easy terms with boys doomed to the reformatory 
or with men who had just missed the reformatory by 
luck, and could preserve through it all the cheerful sim- 
plicity of a child in the nursery. Not that experience 
meant nothing to him. He observed keenly and remem- 
bered keenly, but it was his first instinct to see something 
likeable even in a rascal, and he laughed at him as a figure 
in picaresque comedy where graver moralists would have 
shrunk from further acquaintance. All through his life 
he was the least censorious of men. He had known wild 
enough scamps in his boyhood, and looked on it rather as 
their misfortune than their fault that they did not grow 
up into as good men as their neighbours. I have never 
known another man who in his personal life and opinions 
was so rigid a moralist and at the same time could mingle 
with such easy-going friendliness with men who from his 
point of view were rogues and rascals. 


It is true that he hated dishonesty, for he had seen the 
effects of it in one of the shops in which he had served 
in his boyhood. To him it was an almost inconceivable 
thing that a rich employer should organise “ cheap sales ” 
in which, by playing tricks with the price-labels, goods 
were sold at more, instead of less, than the ordinary price ; 
and yet he himself had been ordered, as one of his first 
jobs, to help the other boys in the shop to drag clean 
blankets up and down stairs, made specially dirty for 
the purpose, in order that the blankets might be sold as 
“ shop-soiled ” bargains at a higher price than was asked 
for them while they were clean. It was part of a system, 
he declared, that turned the boys into thieves, for, seemg 
that dishonesty was taught to them as a legitimate means 
of getting on in the world, they “ pinched ” things them- 
selves as their proper perquisites. He never forgot those 
early experiences, and one of the great interests of his 
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life was always the poor boy who, either because of his he created to noble purpose. But everything he did had 
or because of the dishonesty of the world about the touch of creative genius, and difficulties disappeared 
him, was in danger of sinking into a criminal. before him as ugliness disappeared before the brush of Fra 
If he himself rose out of poverty, and filled a great Angelico. There is not a single field that one has ever 
ition before he died at the age of forty-three, it was crossed with him that one will ever be able to cross 
not, I fancy, for the same reason to which most poor again without thinking of him. One will almost see him 
boys who afterwards achieve great things owe their as one climbs over a stile or passes through a wood or 
guecess. He was, so far as I could judge, as free from opens the creaking gate into the village teashop. The 
ambition in the ordinary sense of the word as any man books he liked, the gifts he gave, the very restaurants 
who ever lived. If he rose from position to position, where one dined with him, will always have for his friends 
it wes not, I am sure, because he thrust himself on the this rich cloud of associations. Many men leave behind 
attention of his employers, but because his employers them one friend or even two who remember them in this 
insisted on promoting him. He was naturally a man of way: many leave behind them a multitude of acquaint- 
qeative energy, a man who lived by his imagination, ances who liked them. But he has left behind him a multi- 
and could no more help being conspicuous among ordinary tude of friends; and to each of them it will seem that 
human beings than a sovereign in a plate of silver. If the world has lost its most infectiously cheerful and 
be had enlisted as a private soldier in a great war, nothing, courageous presence. It is not merely that he was a 
I feel sure, could have prevented his ending as a general, good fellow: it is that he was a good man of a kind of 
not because he would have wished to be a general, but which it is not easy for their friends to believe that there 
because everybody else would have seen that he would are two in the world at the same time. Of course, there 
make the perfect general. He himself, on the other are others, but it does not fall to one man’s lot to meet 
hand, would obviously not have felt that he had the them. There are artists who express themselves not in 
slightest grievance against life if he had never risen above words or in colours or in music, but in a constant energy 
the rank of a private, and he would have been the first to of courage, open and secret kindnesses, and happiness 
rejoice if any friend of his at the same time had attained a in the passing moment—with whom the very day’s work 
position of the highest glory. Envy is so common a failing is fiery and alight with imagination—and among these 
that it is a distinction even in an able man not to be artists I think of him as possessing genius beyond anyone 
envious. He had not only this great distinction, but the else I have ever known. 2.7 
sill greater distinction of succeeding without awakening 
envy in others. 
This, I think, was due partly to the fact that he could PEARLS 
be superior to other men while remaining their equal. LONE amongst the gems used for the adornment 
He had no pretences—never pretended to know anything A of humanity the pearl is of animal origin; here 
that he did not know or to be able to do anything that alone do the interests of biologist and jeweller 
he could not do—and, though he loved talking, was always meet; even in the manufacture of artificial pearls an animal 
ready in his turn to listen like a child in class to an substance is used. Though the modern recognition of 
opposite opinion. He held his own opinions pugnaciously, pearls probably originated with the Romans, they are 
but not despotically. Never, indeed, was there a born mentioned in the ancient literature of China, India, Greece 
fighter with less of the instinct of masterfulness. He and most of the early civilisations. It is not unlikely that 
made his way through opposition with a laugh. As you to seek the beginning of the use of pearls we should have 
yielded before him, you felt no bitterness, for you knew to go back far before the birth of history, to the days 
that he was not fighting for himself, and your experience when primitive man, living on shellfish taken from the 
told you that anything he fought for was almost sure sea or rivers, found in them round beads whose beauty 
tobe right. To have him on your side was to feel courage and lustre awakened in him the dawning sense of beauty. 
leaping in your breast. You felt secure in his presence, Though many bivalve shellfish produce pearls, it is 
knowing that he was a man like Thomas Andrews of the only in comparatively few that these are of the necessary 
Titanic or one of those instinctive heroes who lead the size and lustre. The pearl oyster is a very different animal 
first rescue party down into a burning mine. from the edible oysters of Europe and other parts of the 
But it would be a mistake to portray him as a man who world, all of which are members of the genus Ostrea, 
enjoyed life merely as a fight for the right or as a means_ whereas the Ceylon pearl oyster and its relatives in 
of doing good to others. He took the same keen pleasure Australia, the Malay Archipelago, the East Coast of 
in life for its own sake. He loved to go everywhere and Africa, the Persian Gulf and elsewhere, all belong to the 
to see everything. He loved, indeed, everything that genus Margaritifera and are more nearly allied to our 
everybody else was doing. He was never happier than common mussel than to the edible oyster. While, except 
in a crowd of his fellow-mortals. No man enjoyed with in a few odd cases, no other marine shellfish produce pearls 
greater zest the frequent excitement of a Test Match, of any commercial value, these are found in many kinds 
Derby Day, Ascot, the Riviera or an Albert Hall meeting. of freshwater mussels. The large mussels found in the 
He liked strange faces and voices, and the whole varied rivers of many parts of the British Isles produce valuable 
Canterbury Pilgrimage of life was meat and drink to pearls, and these have been extensively fished at various 
He was at home alike with the clergyman and periods since the days of the Romans, who are reputed 
the buffoon. He would discuss the music-hall songs of to have sought them in the Welsh rivers. Valuable pearls 
other days with a music-hall star as eagerly as he would have been taken from mussels in the rivers of many parts 
cures for unemployment with a passionate reformer. of Europe, America and Asia. 
He passed easily from comedy to tragedy, and was the The way in which pearls are formed has always been 
companion you could have wished in either. a matter of speculation and, in the last two or three 
T have called him a man of genius, and I know no other centuries, of much scientific investigation. The ancient 
phrase that could describe him. For genius is simply Hindoos believed they were dew drops which fell in when 
energy of creation, and you were conscious of a creative the oyster opened its shell and were later solidified by the 
Presence every time he entered a room. Of his professional heat of the sun; another early theory attributed their 


work and his public work I will not speak, though these formation to the action of lightning. For some hundreds 
B 
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of years now they have rightly been considered as patho- 
logical products, the result of some abnormal stimulation 
of the tissues. The cause of this stimulation is still a 
matter for discussion and further research. Blister pearls, 
which are fastened by a fine neck to the inside of the 
shell, and are often sawn off and used in cheap jewellery, 
may be produced by sand grains which have come to lie 
between the shell and the soft tissue or “ mantle” which 
produces it, but there is little evidence that true pearls, 
formed inside the mantle tissue and quite distinct from the 
shell, are produced in this way. Parasites certainly cause 
pearl formation in many cases. This view, first advanced 
in 1554, has been proved by the finding of the mummified 
remains of different parasites in the centre or “ nucleus ” 
of many pearls. But as a general rule it seems most 
likely that pearls are formed round tiny granules of waste 
matter produced by the animals themselves. 

Whatever the nature of the irritating substance, the 
process of pearl formation is clear. The nucleus becomes 
enclosed in a little chamber in the tissues and from the 
walls of this chamber is produced the pearl-forming sub- 
stance—the same nacreous material which lines the inside 
of the shell and forms “ mother of pearl.” This is applied 
to the nucleus in regular layers and gradually a round 
bead is built up, the lustre of which is due to the con- 
centric stratification of the crystalline nacre of which it 
is composed. 

The largest and most famous oyster fisheries in the 
world are those off the coast of Ceylon. The oyster beds 
are controlled and periodically inspected by the Govern- 
ment, and only when previous examination has shown that 
great numbers of oysters are present on the beds is a 
fishery allowed. This is by no means a frequent occurrence, 
for there have only been thirty-nine fisheries since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century and only six of these 
in the thirty-four years since 1891. After 1907, the last 
of a remarkable series of five consecutive fisheries, there 
was a blank period of seventeen years. In the hope of 
discovering the cause of these great fluctuations in the 
population of the beds, and finding some means of ensuring 
a more regular fishery, a scientific mission, headed by the 
late Professor Herdman, was sent out by the Colonial 
Office in 1902. This enquiry revealed the fact that the 
oysters are in constant danger of death through silting 
sand, overcrowding, over-fishing and the attacks of various 
enemies. Certain recommendations were made, but in 
spite of the subsequent carrying out of the majority of 
these and the continuation of scientific enquiries since, 
no real progress has been made in the effective control 
of the fishery, as is admitted in a recent report* issued 
by the Government of Ceylon. The real difficulty is the 
inaccessibility of the beds, which, unlike those of the 
Portuguese oyster so successfully cultivated by the French 
in -the tidal zone at Arcachon and elsewhere, are in deep 
water. It is always difficult, and in many cases impossible, 
to reproduce artificially natural conditions for animals 
which habitually live in deep water; one cannot collect 
and rear the young oysters nor protect the adults. The 
following words of an early writerf on the subject are 
but too true: “ It is onJy when, in the infinite wisdom of 
the Creator of all things, the oyster brood descends upon 
the banks suited to nourish and support it—that it comes 
within our limited power to watch its advancing age, 
and to fish up the respective deposits in succession as they 
approach the proper age; not letting them rest on the 
banks until they die off, and the pearl is lost; and care- 





* Ceylon. Sessional Paper 15, 1926: Reports on the Pearl Fishery 
of 1925. By Dr. J. Pearson. Colombo: Government Record Office. 

¢ James Steuart, An Account of the Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon, 
1843, p. 25. 


— 


fully abstaining from disturbing those that are too Young 
to contain it.” 

When the beds are sufficiently stocked to warrant the 
holding of a fishery this fact is advertised in many different 
languages throughout the newspapers of the East, ang 
on the appointed date divers, pearl buyers, speculators, 
shopkeepers, moneylenders and all manner of other 
collect at the temporary town of Marichchikkaddi. Th. 
fishery, which lasts for anything up to three months, js 
controlled by the Government throughout. The dive, 
go out every morning and all boats have to return at the 
sound of a gun fired about midday. The oysters ap 
landed and the catches at once divided into three equal 
piles, two of which are taken by the Government ang 
later sold by auction, and the third by the divers. The 
washing out of the pearls is a slow and disgusting business, 
the oysters being left to rot, a process which is speedily 
hastened by the appearance of millions of fly maggots, 
After a week the largest pearls are picked out by hand; 
the smaller ones and the remaining filth are washed out 
of the shells and, in the course of a series of further washings, 
al] the pearls are gradually collected. 

The well-known Japanese culture pearl is a true pearl 
produced in the usual way, but the oyster is induced t 
form it by the introduction of a small body which forms 
the nucleus round which the pearl substance is laid. The 
process, the exact nature of which is a carefully guarded 
secret, takes several years. 

The cheap artificial pearls have no connection with the 
oyster, but, curiously enough, provide another instance 
of the economic exploitation of the products of the sea, 
So long ago as 1656 it was discovered by a French rosary 
maker named Jaquin that a lustrous substance could be 
obtained from the skin of certain fishes and that very 
satisfactory imitation pearls could be made bv coating 
with this substance beads made of wax or alabaster, From 
such humble beginnings has developed the large modern 
industry in imitation pearls. The “ pearl essence ” obtained 
from fish is really a waste product called guanin which is 
often deposited in the skin overlying the scales. After 
extraction in water and purification with ammonia 4 
beautiful silvery suspension is obtained the lustre of which 
is due to the reflection of light by the tiny crystals of 
guanin. The “ pearls” are made by coating the inside 
of hollow glass beads with the pearl essence suspended 
in a suitable medium and later filling in the inside with 
wax; more satisfactory ones are obtained by giving 4 
series of coats to the surface of solid beads of glass of 
porcelain. But an imitation pearl is quickly revealed as 
such by an examination of the holes, plainly not drilled, 
by the reflection given by the surface if of glass, or by 
the way the “ pearl” substance can be dissolved off by 


suitable solvents if the beads are of the second type. 
Cc. M. ¥. 


Correspondence 
THE NOTES OF THE BANK OF FRANCE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srtr,—I noticed in the article which appeared in your number 
of January 29th, signed A. Emil Davies, that an erroneous 
interpretation was put upon the French law passed in August 
last, relative to the transactions entrusted to the Bank of 
France, re the issue of bank notes against purchase of 
and silver coins and foreign currencies. 

As you will be able to realise by the following statement, 
all Bank of France notes in circulation, no matter for what 
purpose they are issued, appear in the Bank's weekly balance 
sheet. 

L’article 8 de la loi du 7 Aoait 1926 stipule bien que les — 
émis par la Banque de France pour couvrir ses achats 
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monnaie d’or et d’argent et de devises étrangéres ne sont pas 
comptés dans le contingent d’émission, c’est-a-dire on le 
maximum, fixé par les lois du 4 Décembre 1925 et du 22 Juillet 
1926, mais cette disposition ne signifie nullement que la Banque 
de France peut ne pas faire figurer & son bilan les billets ainsi 
. Tous les billets de la Banque de France en circulation, 
§ quelque titre qu’ils aient été émis, sont publiés au bilan sous 
jp rubrique “ Billets au porteur en circulation”; l'article 3 
de la loi du 7 Aodt 1926 a seulement pour objet d’autoriser 
jg Banque de France a dépasser le maximum d’émission fixé 
les lois en vigueur, dans la limite de ses achats de monnaie 
ior et d’argent et de devises étrangéres. 
—Yours, etc., 
The French Embassy, 
11 Waterloo Place, S.W. 1. 


M. GAvuTIER. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE FARMER 


To the Editor of Tue New SrarTesman. 


Sim,—It still seems that Mr. Dallas will not face the issue 
that if grain arrives cheaper by bulk State purchase farmers 
jn counties like Norfolk will be paid less for their crops, and 
asa result will ask the Wages Board to reduce the labourers’ 
amings. He is also silent on the subject that no one in the 
gain or meat trades, connected with the war controls, supports 
his proposals. Nor does he offer any light on the fact that 
under the present*system wheat is cheaper on nine days out 
of ten (bar transit costs) in Liverpool and London than in the 
countries of production, and that bread is invariably cheaper 
in London than in the capital cities of the exporting nations. 
These are surely very important points. 

He only repeats that the Labour Party proposes “to cut 
out all superfluous middlemen, who contribute nothing to the 
industry, and whose only function is to exact a toll either 
from producers or consumers.’’ But where are these “‘ super- 
fuous"’ middlemen ? Can Mr. Dallas, or anyone else, inform 
uw? In forty years of Smithfield Market I cannot specifically 
remember a single one who tallies with the above description. 
Nor can they be identified in the grain trade. Is it the elevator 
omer who buys the corn, or the Chicago or Winnipeg broker 
who sells it in the “* futures * market, or the freight-car people, 
ot the lake or ocean steamboat owners, or the Liverpool men, 
or the millers ? Some answer must be given, if a serviceable 
labour programme is to be hammered out at all. 

Nor must we imagine that it is that wide American public 
which habitually speculates on the produce exchanges. For 
it is indisputably proved that these people leave more in the 
business than they take out of it. Even so cautious a thinker 
ss the late Professor Marshall held that their intervention 
only operates as a subsidy to the legitimate business. After 
Mr. Vernon's letter, I need not labour the point about the 
Royal Commission of 1919. That letter shows that the 
opposition can force the Labour Party to fight a defensive 
battle, and in politics qui s’excuse s’accuse. Mr. Dallas is 
tho wrong as to the rural view of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
“revolt of the counties ” in 1928, in the teeth of Mr. Baldwin's 
subsidy proposals, shows clearly that the “* outrageous political 
swindle" counted for less than nothing. The Liberal victories 
were no less decisive in the corn-growing east than in the stock- 
breeding west. 

lastly, Mr. Dallas refers to the producers’ pools in the food- 
exporting countries. Most of them are a hopeless failure. 
All this summer we have been clearing New Zealand stocks 
ut Smithfield, at greatly reduced prices. which have been held 
up for over twelve months in the Antipodes. The same is 
tue of Tooley Street with the butter. The growers are in 
open revolt, and a Free Marketing League has been formed 
in New Zealand to “ restore to dairy farmers their inalienable 
right to own and dispose of their legitimately acquired property.” 
Even in Canada opinion is becoming more divided, and charges 
sn being bandied right and left about “ bootlegging the pools.” 
Seems to me that with the superabundant Southern Hemi- 
sphere harvests this year, Canadian farmers will learn to their 
‘est that they can no more control the European grain market 
than the United States cotton growers, with their minimum 
“teage policies, can dominate the supplies of Lancashire. 

Also it may interest some of your readers to know that bulk 
‘ purchase of grain was submitted recently to the referendum 

Switzerland and rejected by the urban voters, and in Norway, 

the corn and flour trade has been a State monopoly for 
— the cost of living index figure is one of the highest 
ly nation that reckons on a gold basis.—Yours, etc., 

Smithfield Market. J. J. Terrerr. 

ry st. 





THE SUPPRESSION OF JOURNALISTS 
IN ITALY 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The enclosed letter has been received from Italy relative 
to the fate of Carlo Rosselli and Ferruccio Parri—two young 
journalists who have committed no action which could be 
called a crime in any civilised country. The forced detention 
to which Rosselli has been condemned—unheard and without 
trial—means residence on a barren and practically uninhabited 
island. His possible further sentence is anything up to twenty- 
four years! Meanwhile his wife and unborn child must shift 
for themselves. 

Is it possible for you to make these facts known, Others 
may then be able to move in the matter. 

I enclose a note giving for your personal information the 
name of the writer; for obvious reasons it is inadvisable to 
make this public or to reveal how this letter reached England. 
—Yours, etc., W. S. KEennepy. 

[ENcLosuRE.] 

Dear i 
- I think you would like to have particulars of the arrest of 
Carlo Rosselli, so I will give you them as briefly as possible. 
He was arrested on December 14th, together with a friend 
of his, Ferruccio Parri, at Marina di Carrara. They were 
kept in the prison of Massa for ten days without being cross- 
examined, then transferred to Milan. At Milan Rosselli was 
informed : 

(1) That the commissione per “il confino di polizia”’ had 
condemned him and Parri to five years’ “confino.” The 
reasons given were (a) that he has always been a “ sovversivo,” 
(b) that he is said to be in communication with Italian fuorisciti, 
(c) that he has facilitated the escape of various enemies of the 
régime, thereby damaging national interests. 

(2) That there was a warrant of arrest out for him for two 
“crimes”: (a) for having lent a motor to three journalists 
(Carlo Silvestri, Giovanni Ansaldo, Riccardo Baner), who were 
arrested on November 28th at Argegno on the Lake of Como, 
together with the chauffeur and accused of wanting to pass 
the frontier ; (b) for having had a part in the escape of Turati 
to Corsica. 

Rosselli was sent from Milan to Como, where he remained 
till January 7th, when he was sent to Savona to answer the 
second charge. Parri was sent direct from Milan to Savona. 
Parri was on the late editorial staff of the Corriere della Sera. 
He distinguished himself very much during the war, winning 
three medals, being wounded four times and being promoted 
four times, from subaltern to major. 

As to the affair of Como, the Public Prosecutor himself 
admits there are no proofs at all to go on. Arrested on the 
main road where hundreds of motors pass, especially on a 
sunny Sunday like the day on which they were seized, the 
only suspicious fact seems to be that the three journalists 
had well-known names! But it appears that unless contrary 

orders come from Mussolini they will remain in prison till the 
trial comes on in April. There is no shadow of justice left 
now. Even at the Public Prosecutor's office they say that 
everything depends on “una parole dall’alto”—one word 
from on high. 

Here everyone thinks that these facts should be known. 

Yours —— M. 





Miscellany 
THE STRIKE MEETING 


UGE lorries and wagons rumble by, grinding straw 
H and paper into the mud; horses with jangling 
brasses pant and steam, flecks of foam flying 

from their jaws; the close, sticky odour of city traffic, 
a blend of smells and noises, rises everywhere. Big gloomy 
warehouses loom up; carters busy loading and unloading ; 
husky, red-faced sweaty men, with sacking on their 
shoulders, pulling and pushing at enormous crates and 
cases; the city at work, self-contained, self-absorbed, 
a symphony of toil. Amid all this, standing awkwardly 
in sullen groups are dockers, on strike, some smoking 
blackened pipes. Saloons with sawdust-covered floors are 


invitingly open at street corners. 
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The space in front of the wall from which the strike 
orators speak is filled with closely-packed men, their 
faces marked by physical toil. Their bowed shoulders 
are plainly used to bearing heavy loads. Some have that 
robust healthy look of men who have mastered their work, 
others are bent and twisted. Nearly all are collarless, 
with bare necks and faded blue jerseys, or else wearing 
knotted mufflers. On the muscles of their arms rests the 
commerce of the London docks. By their aid, ships dis- 
charge cargoes from all over the world and sail with full 
holds to distant ports. Now the men who use their arms 
are folding them. 

The strike leaders have not yet come. A uniformed 
railwayman mounts the wall and excitedly declares that 
all trains should be stopped. He is rewarded by a hoarse, 
growling cheer. Following him a white-faced young man 
in a threadbare coat, looking like an out-of-work clerk, 
clambers up on the wall and speaks :— 

“* Comrades!” he begins in a shrill, penetrating voice. 
** Comrades, I am all for fighting. But let us rernember 
what we are fighting against. We are fighting selfishness, 
tyranny, coarseness, indifference to human _ suffering. 
We are fighting a ruthless force that crushes, then tosses 
us aside to the public-house, the workhouse, the street 
corner, the crowded alleyways of human wreckage. Is 
it just strength against strength ? If we win—what then ? 
Is it only to grab for ourselves? Are the weak still to be 
neglected ? Are the strong among us to ride roughshod 
over the rest? O, my comrades, we need light as well as 
strength ! Unless we remember that we want a new thought, 
a new way of living, a new idea, our struggles are barren. 
We shall destroy one idol and set up another like it in its 
place. All our efforts, our sacrifices will be wasted. Think 
what you want—a better world for all!” 


His intensity holds his audience. Before him is a sea 
of upturned faces—strangely wistful. A stir passes over 
the mass like a breeze blowing across the surface. This 
appeal to generosity—to idealism—moves them. But only 
for a moment. A brawny docker vaults up and stands 
facing them. 

“This strike is for wages,” he begins. ‘* We want more 
money, pork chops, ham and eggs, beer and lots of it!”’ 
The crowd sways with laughter. “‘ That’s what we want and 
what we mean to have. We gotter smash the bosses or 
they'll smash us!” 

Slowly, deliberately, he takes off his coat, rolls up his 
shirt-sleeves, and stands erect on the wall, basking in the 
universal] attention. 

“This is what J mean by fighting!” he shouts, waving 
his arms. “ Take off your coats to it. Go in and win! 
Hit them anywhere! There ain’t no rules to this fight!” 

The pugnacity of the crowd grows as he goes on. They 
shout encouragement and tighten their jaws. Suddenly 
a roaring cheer goes up from behind the speaker and rolls 
over the crowd like thunder. Two figures are seen making 
their way through the crowd at the rear of the wall. One 
is a plump little man with a fresh complexion. His big felt 
hat and air of cheerful prosperity mark him out from the 
rest. His companion is a tall, spare, dignified gentleman 
with an aristocratic bearing. He towers above the others 
and can be seen long before they reach the wall upon which 
the little man is thrust by many willing hands. 

The brawny docker sinks out of sight and is forgotten. 
Cheers ring out, again and again, till the little man holds 
up his hand for silence. A heavy lorry rumbles through the 
edge of the crowd. 

“Turn that lorry back !” he commands sharply, waving 
his hand towards it. 

A score of men spring to do his bidding. 


—— 





**T will not have lorries coming through my meetings,” 
he continues. “‘ I warn the authorities that I am not goj 
to have these gatherings interfered with. If they treat ys 
with consideration they will get consideration, if not—_” 
he paused with calculated significance. 

“I have something to say to you, but that can wait, 
First I want to introduce our very good friend, Mr, 
Willoughby Dallas.” 

Mr. Dallas stands up on the wall to a salvo of applause, 
He draws himself to his full height, takes out a white sik 
handkerchief, wraps it carefully round his throat and begins 
to speak : 

‘“* I am here, my friends,” he says, “ to advocate Revoly. 
tion. I have always believed in it and I am what they cal] 
a fortunate man. I have seen Revolution in many parts of 
the world, and when I see the conditions you work under, it 
surprises me that you have tolerated them so long. Unless 
you revolt you do not live! What do you know of the thril] 
of life, the beauties of existence, if you spend your lives in 
a rut—and such a rut! You live the lives of animals—] 
call upon you to live the lives of men. You have made a 
good beginning. Continue!” 

He speaks for half-an-hour in this strain, throwing out 
his arms dramatically and tossing his head back. When he 
finishes they give him a hearty cheer and he waves his hand 
gracefully in response. The little man bustles up again, 

“Boys!” he cries. “‘I have something to say to you 
to-day. Stick together! Let nothing divide your ranks! 
We are bound to win! The newspapers are at their old 
trick of abusing your leaders. They talk about my wine, 
my suppers, my face massage. They say I went to the 
South of France for my health after the last strike. Now, I 
have a few words to say tothem! It is quite true you sent 
me to the South of France for my health, didn’t you?” 

He pauses expectantly, and looks at the immense crowd. 

“We did!” they shout in chorus. 

“*And you will send me again after this strike, won't 
you ?” he cries. 

** We will!’ comes the answering roar. 

““And now,” says the little man complacently, “if 
there are any reporters here, let them put that down!” 

At this moment a corner of the crowd is violently 
agitated. A man bursts through and makes straight for the 
wall, There are cries of “ Jack Harper!” “ Let him 
speak!” “Stop him!” And the turmoil drowns the 
strike-leader’s voice. The man pushes straight through 
and puts his hand on the wall. It is a rough, gnarled hand 
and the shoulder that follows it is equally powerful. He 
has a strong, expressive face, but just now it is livid ; his 
eyes are staring. A great lock of lank black hair hangs 
over them, giving him a wild, desperate look. Without 4 
word he hoists himself up on the wall. Pandemonium rages 
all round him. “ Pull him down!” yell some. “ Let the 
man speak !”’ cry others. 

The strike leader holds up his hand for silence. “ Where 
is your authority to speak ? ” he asks with official severity. 

The big man is up on the wall now and facing the crowd. 
“Here!” he says, thrusting out his hard calloused hands 
for inspection. “* Have you a better?” 

The strike leader ignores the challenge. ‘* We want to 
hear all sides,” he says blandly. ‘* You may speak!” 

“I’m going to!” says the other grimly, with a wolfish 
snap of his jaws. 

“Only no personalities, remember ! ” says the other hur 
riedly ; for he had heard of Harper’s tongue. 

The big man’s eyes look like blazing fires. Contempt 
and passion fight for mastery in his face. He tums 
abruptly to the audience. 

“*T belong to you,” he says. 
file. Iam on strike. I believe in the strike. 


“ T am one of the rank and 
I don’t come 
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here to talk nonsense about it. I have struck before and I 
know what it means. Haven’t I been blacklisted in nearly 
every port in the country for agitation and striking? I 
sold up my home when I had one, but it was a long time 
ago! I’ve seen the women and children go hungry. I’ve 
seen them starve. I’ve seen this whole district an area of 
famine with the pawn shops full and nothing left to pawn. 
I've known the kids to die like flies and I’ve heard the rattle 
of the pauper’s funeral cart with its last heartbreak of 

ir in nearly every street. I’ve seen all this and been 
initand I don’t regret it. I can stand a lot—a hell of a lot ! 
Ican even stand that lily-fingered gentleman there with his 
tales about Revolution—to us/ Has he ever had to 
tighten his belt, I wonder? I can stand that and I can 
stand you, but I'll be damned if I'll stand this! No per- 
gonalities! South of France!” he snorted, rounding on 
the little man and fixing him with a savage eye. “ You 
damned little hound! How many broken dockers will be 
able to go to the South of France after this? How many 
of their anxious wives and starved children ? How many, 
I ask ? ” 

He straightens his gaunt figure and looks over their heads 
into the distance. 

“Men like me do not strike for nothing. We do not 
bring suffering on the helpless to feed the vanity of rogues 
and fools. We have felt on our own bodies the marks of 
servitude. All our lives we have been kicked and cuffed 
and held as nought. Now we see a new world, and we are 
going to make it with the strength of our hands. We are 
going to mould and shape it; to put our own lives into it 
to give it life, form and beauty. For every lash we have 
endured we will make another sacrifice ; for every wrong, 
every injustice, every hardship, we will strike deeper and 
cleaner and harder. And the world we build will be a world 
worth building. We may be broken in the task, but it shall 
rise ! ” 

His face lost its hard defiance and over its ruggedness 
came the look of the dreamer. But suddenly the harshness 
returns. He wheels round to where the strike leader had 
stood. But the little man has taken advantage of the pre- 
occupation of the audience to vanish. A fleeting smile 
turns the corners of the speaker’s compressed lips. 

“I see the bird has flown ! ” he says drily. 

From the crowd, its tension relieved, a burst of laughter 
goes up. 

“ But see to it that you remember what I say ! ” says the 
speaker, facing them squarely. 

The laugh dies away, and the big man, jumping down, 
pushes his solitary way through the rapidly dispersing 
throng. R. M. Fox. 


Drama 
BROADWAY 


HE first thing to say about this American 
play is that it is the best produced play 


now running in London. One might go 

further than that and say that very seldom indeed 
& play been so well produced on any London 
stage; certainly the only productions which have 
coe _Teached such perfection have been M. 
omisarjevsky’s productions of Tchekov. And that 
reminds me of a second point: the technique of the 
Play is not unlike Tchekov’s. Broadway is a murder 
, with a sentimental episode of “ pure” love 
running through it. The psychology is crude, or shall 
in say simple enough ? but the interest of the play, apart 
tom the suspense—will the cool-headed callous young 
murderer get his deserts ?—is dispersed over the 
It has the thrill of a crook-play, 


Whole situation. 


or shocker, but it is really a slice-of-life (very queer 
life) play. The interest of the whole is greater than 
that of any episode in it. The scene is laid throughout 
in a New York night-club, in a room at the back of 
the big room where the public sups and where the 
dancers perform. The drama of real life is continually 
being interrupted by the actors being compelled to 
answer their cues and appear before the public. 
However vital and critical the moment they may 
have reached in their own lives, that call must be 
obeyed. The effect of these interruptions is not only 
to add often a spice of irony to quarrels and love- 
making, but to produce dramatically an effect of 
human beings being caught up and whirled along in a 
racing stream of life, in which their emotions and 
private lives are as helpless as corks. It contributes 
not a little to that general impression of a torrent 
of crude vitality rushing by, goodness knows whither— 
in it even such an episode as a murder ‘is hardly 
significant—which is the artistic merit of the play. 

The murder, by the bye, is the most casua _ 
convincing murder I have seen on the stage. ne 
“* boot-legger ” has been poaching in another’s sphere 
of custom. The injured “ boot-legger” has come to 
have it out with him. He intends it to be “a cards 
on the table” talk and he has not brought his 
“gun” with him, but he means to provide this 
club with liquor in future. The other, after listening 
to some furious and threatening remarks, calmly 
shoots him in the back. Before the man falls, the 
other two catch him quickly under the arms. They 
are seen supporting him and moving him towards the 
door by two of the performers, but a remark which 
the murderer casually throws over his shoulder 
reassures them: it is only “a drunk” being seen off 
the premises. 

The murderer and his friend, having stowed the 
body in a truck, return. The murderer is perfectly 
composed, only betraying nervousness, if he can be 
said to betray it at all, by a manner extra-cool. He 
proceeds with the seduction of the dancing girl he has 
a mind to, who is loved by the principal male dancer. 

There is a detective hanging round the place on 
excellent terms with the people it is his duty to watch. 
As soon as he discovers the body, he guesses who has 
done it, but it is a matter of some difficulty to bring it 
home, for a little carefully arranged false swearing 
makes it seem impossible that murderer and victim 
could have been confronted that evening. 

Act II. ends in a supper party, given by the boot- 
legger to the company, which is to precede the abduction 
of the heroine. In a quarrel between him and the un- 
selfish lover, the murderer drops his “ gun” in such a 
way that it appears to belong to the lover, who is 
arrested by the detective. (This sounds an improbable 
episode, but it is carried off in the most convincing 
manner.) However, that arrest was only a blind on the 
part of the detective. He returns next morning to 
secure his man. As a matter of fact “ the boot-legger ” 
is shot before he can be arrested by the mistress of the 
murdered man, and all the representative of law and 
order does is to arrange matters so that it looks like 
suicide. It is more than likely he half encouraged her 
to take the law into her own hands. In this world there 
is a strong preference for “ wild justice.” 

The love episodes are lively and often amusing; the 
acting throughout is first-rate, and every movement 
and line in the play is so perfectly co-ordinated that 
every scene goes at top speed and appears perfectly 
natural. The ensemble is wonderful at every moment. 
The total effect of the play on the reflective spectator is 
to leave an impression of a new kind of rather primitive 
civilisation, amoral, sentimental, dangerous, warm- 
hearted and of great vitality—a really curious 
spectacle. Desmonp MacCartTuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“ @ ND yet the terrible truth remains—so ignominious !— 
A that making oneself hot and uncomfortable is, 

apparently, a better remedy against being wretched 
about life, than all the intelligent suggestions in Burton’s 
Anatomy, from the philosophy to the spiders mashed in 
hellebore. If it were only possible to remember that— 
O future self, when next you writhe over the emptiness of 
the world, and the futility of learning, and because there’s 
no soul you can call your own and because you care more 
for Philip than Philip for you, turn back to this page. 
And much good will it do you—the consolation to the 
lunatic of being told he is insane.” This is an extract from 
a@ young man’s diary. He had just taken a very good 
degree and he was sitting for a Fellowship. I suppose he 
was about twenty-two. He wrote these words soon after 
returning to his inn after a solitary, glorious and exhausting 
walk among the mountains of the Lake district in severe 
weather. He had covered close on thirty miles. He had 
set out in a sort of ecstasy. 


* * * 


** Remembered here by the inn-fire, with a wind outside 
and the shadows dancing witch-like round the walls, that 
quarter of an hour seems both ridiculous and very real. 
I’ve never been happier. I wanted nothing; I just was. 
No asking, then, what came of it all, what life was for. 
It was so clearly itself, and sufficient in itself. And I was 
alone; it would not have happened otherwise. I have 
friends—there’s Philip—that I couldn’t live without. 
And yet how black the sight of a single one of them dotting 
the horizon at that moment would have been! The world 
was so incredibly beautiful, one wanted to lose oneself with 
it, alone. The beauty was an essential part of it, but not 
all. Beauty isn’t so rare in the world; but this was a 
transfiguration, of it and me. A mystic would have found 
it meant endless, untellable things—unions, communions 
and the rest of it. But the whole point of it was that it 
signified nothing; it just was. Yet it resurrects all over 
again the dreary old question, that haunts me now, of what 
is worth while. If the life of the senses proves, as to-day, 
so much more alive than the life of the brain, why am I 
going back in a week to Cambridge, to stuff dead languages 
and strain for a Fellowship, with eventual apotheosis, I 
suppose, into a don, instead of fiddling over the hills and 
far away?. .. Is it perhaps best, after all, to be alone? 
I seem always to have been struggling to escape it, to possess 
this friend or that. Perhaps it’s impossible; perhaps 
it’s not even worth while. Hugh’s horror-struck comment 
on someone getting married—‘ Think of it, never, never 
to be properly alone again!’ Instead of being like Hugh 
himself, never so dependent upon people that they inevitably 
let you down, never knowing them so well that you find 
them out... 

Alone the sun arises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 

This is all nonsense. I know well enough that nothing 
will really alter what I shall do. One must live. I shall 
go my way, live a Fellow—respecting nobody in the Uni- 
versity and respected by nobody outside it—and die on a 
College staircase. I shall become a Lecturer; at thirty- 
five, precisely, as a last sign of animation, I shall marry 
(the daughter of a Rural Dean); half a century later it 
will transpire from an obituary in The Cambridge Review 
that I once existed. I know it; and you, my subsequent 
self, perusing this some day through four pairs of spectacles, 
don’t say I did not tell you so.” 


a 


Now whatever the reader thinks of the above 

they will certainly strike him as “ young.” The merit ang 
interest of the novel from which they are taken (The Ring 
Flows, by F. L. Lucas, Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.) lies jy 
its reflecting with unusual fidelity the ardour, scrupuloy. 
ness, spiritual pride, diffidence, crudity, understanding of 
life and ignorance of self, characteristic of intellectual] 
youth ; its Hamlet-like complacency in feeling an exile jy 
the world, its incapacity to believe that an older generation 
can have felt the burden and complexity of life with th 
same intensity, above all its reverence for those valug 
which it recognises—human relations as they ought to be, 
and intellectual integrity. The River Flows is an introspee. 
tive diary of a youth I surmise to be twenty-two. It tek 
the story of a friendship and a love-affair which ay 
tragically intermingled and mutually injurious. The diarigt 
himself is killed in the war, so we never learn the final isgye 
of those dire complications ; that, too, is characteristic of 
its main quality, its youthfulness. The experience it 
enshrines is not seen in the perspective of time : 

For a moment, while you held me fast in your outstretched arms, 

I thought the river stood still and did not flow... 

Hush, Hush, all things pass with the waters of the eastwari. 

flowing river. 
These lines from a Chinese poem serve as a motto for 
the story, but the sense of “a river flowing ”’ is precisely 
the one which is not conveyed. Death stops the story; it 
does not finish. The main incident of the love story takes 
place in Greece. It is during a visit to Greece that the 
diarist and his friend’s wife become lovers. Not one of the 
least pleasures which accompanies the reader throughout is 
that derived from literary and classical allusions. Mr. 
Lucas is saturated in literature, and as those who know his 
criticism will expect, his quotations and references are never 
trite. They give a bookish air to a novel which is neverthe- 
less a candid, delicate, though not a profound study of 
passion and jealousy. ‘* Love means to me something that 
can’t be shared ” (the diarist reports a conversation with 
his second friend), “* because the point of it is precisely that 
it’s unique. It’s not the physical relationship with one 
person or with two that would matter. It’s the sense of 
being alone with the person you love, so that each has 
feeling for the other that neither has for anyone else o 
earth. Other friends there may be; other ‘ lovers’ con 
ceivably ; but only one—laugh at my sentimental roman- 
ticism if you will (God knows how it survives)—only one 
real love. ‘ My true love hath my heart and I have his’ 
—that’s the essential thing—not ‘ Chastity, my brother, 
chastity.’ It isn’t that physical relations aren’t m™- 
portant; they are, supremely—but only in combination 
with the other feeling. . . . Homer knew that when he 
made Andromache rear Hector’s children by other women, 
as tenderly as if they had been her own? To rehabilitate 
myself in your eyes, Hugh, as an unconventional moder 
in spite of my romanticism ? Let’s get back to the point. 
* od * 


This last quotation gives a very fair idea of the quality 
of the reflection in The River Flows, and of the proportion 
in which the author draws matter from books as well as 
from experience; but, as I said at the beginning, the 
most striking characteristic of the story is that it has the 
stamp on every line of a particular period of youth. Whether 
this will recommend it to those who actually are in thst 
period themselves is doubtful—much would depend up 
the mood in which the book caught them ; but it has cer 
tainly an admirable spring-board from which the elderly 
can take a header into memories of their own of # tm 
when they were probably at once finer and sillier, mor 


fatuous and more discriminating, than they are now. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


Aspects of Science. By J. W. N. Sutiivan. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Sullivan’s publishers very justly point out that he is a 
master of the art of describing even the most abstruse discoveries 
of science in non-technical language. We think they might have 

a little further—though perhaps it was not quite within 
their province to do so—and have said that Mr. Sullivan is one 
of those rare people, rare even in the higher ranks of science, 
who have fully grasped the “ scientific method ”’ and realised 
what the function of “‘ science”’ is in relation to the general 
problem of increasing the sum of human knowledge and under- 
standing. It is, no doubt, Mr. Sullivan's uncommon combination 
of genuine aesthetic sensibility with an equally genuine passion 
for science—and especially for the highest of all its branches, 
that of mathematical physics—that is accountable for his 
peculiar ability. To a very high degree he really does under- 
stand Herrick as well as Einstein and Einstein as well as Beet- 
hoven or Michael Angelo ; and he is consequently able to present 
the relation of science to art and of art to Science, not as one of 
opposition, of inevitably conflicting ideals, but, on the contrary, 
as a relation of the very greatest natural intimacy which should 
admit of no possible conflict either in theory or in fact. Science 
and art are for Mr. Sullivan complementary aspects of the same 
thing—the eternal struggle of the human mind to grasp, and in 
one form or another to express, truths which have theretofore 
remained hidden and for which no form of expression has been 
invented. For him, therefore, in this respect at least, there is no 
essential difference between, say, the mathematical formulae 
ofa Riemann and the score of a Franck quintet. 

This volume, as its title indicates, is, of course, concerned more 
specifically with science than with art. It is not very easy to 
describe Mr. Sullivan’s view of science in a few words. But 
one may perhaps say without misrepresenting him that he 
regards all science as an expression of merely relative truth. 
Its theories are hypotheses, its formulae are approximations. 
It offers no absolute knowledge. It asserts no more than that 
its “ laws,” whether they relate to the movements of planets or 
of electrons, in their respective orbits, afford convenient sum- 
maries of observed phenomena. Such laws are “‘true”’ in so 
far, and only in so far, as they continue to explain. and to con- 
form with, concrete experience. Sir Isaac Newton’s laws of 
motion have in this sense remained true for two hundred years 
and have led to an immense advance of knowledge in astronomy 
and dynamics. But now they no longer suffice. They failed 
to explain certain observed phenomena alike in the infinitely 
great world of planetary motion and in the infinitely small 
world of revolving electrons ; and Einstein has now displaced 
them for ever by a new series of laws which, however difficult 
they may be to understand are in fact simpler and more com- 
prehensive than Newton’s, and will remain “‘true” perhaps for 
an even longer period. It is in this sense that scientific truth 
has never, and can never, be more than relatively true. 

The truth of art is doubly relative. It is relative not only to 
the phenomena themselves but also to the observer. Scientific 
laws can be tested by every competent observer ; they may not 
embody the whole truth, but until they are definitely super- 
seded by higher and simpler laws they are universally accepted ; 
they are in no sense relative to the perceptions of the individual 
scientist. Artistic truth on the other hand is not only relative 
in its description of phenomena—for no artist professes to be 
able to reproduce the whole truth about his subject—but it is 
relative also to what Mr. Sullivan calls the “ awareness” of 
those who read or see or hear its representations. In the world 
of aesthetics there is no general agreement. A and B may 
appreciate Michael Angelo’s ‘‘Adam” or a Bach Mass with 
equally passionate intensity, but if their ‘‘ awareness” is 
different they appreciate them for quite different reasons and 
will almost certainly disagree altogether about other music or 
other pictures or poems. That is the difference between the 
emotional effects produced by some great work of art and the 
effects—not necessarily less emotional—produced by a brilliantly 
original physico-mathematical formula. The one is accepted, 

accepted in the same way, by all who understand it ; the 

the other may also be universally accepted—as the Venus de 
Milo is—but by scarcely two people in the same way. The form 
of their appreciation in the latter case depends on their “* aware- 
hess." We entirely accept Mr. Sullivan's theory in this matter, 
but we wish that he would endeavour to analyse this word of 
his a little more closely. He would readily admit, we imagine, 
wat it is a vague; but need it be so vague? What he calls 
awareness ” is a faculty which certainly is not capable of any 
ultimate or absolute description ; but it is also certainly capable 
of a much closer analysis and definition than he seems to have 





attempted, and we cannot help thinking that in undertaking 
such an analysis he might easily discover some very interesting 
things that would throw new light upon his general thesis. 

It is impossible in the course of a comparatively brief review 
to deal adequately with a book which consists of more than a 
dozen separate essays; but three of these essays at least 
demand particular mention. There are two which deal specifically 
with Einstein and the Theory of Relativity, and the first of these 
is, we think, the best and clearest exposition, not so much of 
the theory itself as of its implications, that we have yet come 
across; and the understanding of it demands only a quite 
ordinary grasp of comparatively elementary mathematics. 
We shall certainly not attempt to give here any résumé of an 
essay which itself is a résumé of the most concentrated kind. 
The important thing is that Mr. Sullivan presents the Theory 
of Relativity—“ the greatest synthetic achievement of the 
human mind ’’—in its true perspective, not merely as an abstruse 
piece of mathematical speculation which enables astronomers 
to make certain calculations with a perceptibly greater degree 
of accuracy than ever before, but as a revolutionary conception 
which is.now “ as solidly established as any theory in science,” 
and which is inevitably destined to revolutionise not so much 
our knowledge as our whole way of thinking about the universe. 
Einstein, in short, has made a greater revolution than Newton 
ever did. He has destroyed the fundamental dogmas of space 
and time and made the conception of the “force” of gravity 
unnecessary and therefore obsolete. Even matter becomes only 
a “derived” instead of a fundamental concept. 

The change is almost as great as that which came about when 
men first realised that it was far simpler to suppose that the 
earth turned on its own axis than to suppose that the whole 
universe revolved round the earth every day. But we are now, 
Mr. Sullivan points out, only just beginning to realise the con- 
sequences of the new idea. ‘“ The theory has to be lived with 
until we develop new habits of thought.’’ The whole scientific 
universe has become different, and at the back of it is now seen 
to lie “‘ the mystery of man’s mind—not as a pious opinion, but 
as a living, important factor in the present and future develop- 
ment of science.” The change is so great “that it may take 
generations before the human mind has fully adapted itself 
to it’’; and as yet not one generation has passed since Einstein 
made even the first of his discoveries. ‘We do not know what 
yet remains to be accomplished here, but we know enough 
to be sure that this is not the time to set bounds to reason.” 

To pass from the important to the trivial, Mr. Sullivan finds in 
psycho-analysis little or nothing that can by any stretch of language 
be called “‘scientific.”” He points out that both its theories and the 
methods by which it arrives at them are essentially unscientific. 
In so far as it can claim practical ** results,” those results can be 
more simply explained without any reference to the elaborate 
subjective theories of Freud or Jung. The most successful 
psycho-analytic practitioner—and few are really successful 
even in asmall minority of their cases—are “in the position 
of an ancient alchemist who occasionally gave correct recipes 
for making chemical compounds on the basis of a mythological 
and entirely unnecessary theory.” It would be easy to invent 
fifty theories which would produce equally coherent results. 
Psycho-analysis in short “ is very like the symbolic interpretation 
of the Bible which was current in the Middle Ages” or the 
empirical cyphers which prove Bacon to be the author of 
Shakespeare. By such means you can prove anything you 
please—that Napoleon was anti-Christ or that Lear was written 
by Richard Cceur de Lion. 

Freud has given a pyscho-analytic interpretation of W. Jensen’s 
novel, Gradiva. Here the dreams of the hero of the novel are 
interpreted as if they were real dreams. This is a very odd thing for 
Freud to have done; for since there is no patient and no “ free 
associations,’ he has thereby proved that the “latent contents” 
discovered in the dreams have simply come from Freud's own mind. 
This is just what a sceptical critic would assert, but it is odd that 
Freud should have gone out of his way to prove it. The only 
defence would be to say that in the process of artistic creation, the 
dreams invented for the hero by the author reveal the author’s own 
suppressed wishes. This, for instance, is what Dr. Ernest Jones 
asserts when, by analysing Hamlet, he shows that Shakespeare had 
incestuous desires for his mother. But to show that a certain 
result, which there is no other reason to believe true, follows from a 
certain theory is not to prove the theory, though many psycho- 
analysts seem to think that it is. 

In short psycho-analysis, as it stands at present, has no reasonable 
claim to be regarded as a science at all. Of the general validity 
of its theorems it has no proof to offer which is not a begging 
of the question. Its positive results—in so far as it can claim 
any at all—are of the most meagre description and can almost 
all be explained in other and far simpler terms. 
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But perhaps the best of all Mr. Sullivan’s essays in this book 
is his chapter on “* The Sense of Possibilities.” The popular idea 
of science, he points out, is that it represents, in Huxley’s 
phrase, ‘“* organised common sense ”’ ; and it is this idea ‘* which 
is still, we believe, the basis of what is ordinarily meant by the 
rationalistic outlook.” It is, indeed, the orthodox idea. It 
was ignored even in the nineteenth century by men like Gauss 
and Riemann and W. K. Clifford, but it was the basis of all 
Kelvin’s work. Kelvin threw a strong light upon many problems, 
but it was light of a kind to which we are thoroughly accustomed. 
Riemann and Clifford, on the other hand, suggested entirely 
new points of view from which the whole universe might be 
regarded. So, earlier, did Clerk Maxwell with his electro- 
magnetic theory of light; and it is typical of Kelvin that to the 
day of his death he never accepted this now universally accepted 
theory. It was too “original” for him. It demanded a 
revision of fundamental ideas. ‘“ He resisted it in the same 
spirit in which some men now resist Einstein’s theory ’— 
because it opened a crack in his universe. ‘* Rationalism,” 
as the word was understood forty years ago, is now dead as far 
as the world of science is concerned. The “ sense of possibilities ”’ 
is nowadays not merely unlimited in itself, but an essential 
factor in the make-up of a successful scientific investigator : 

The universe, which was to have been explained in terms of 
little billiard balls and the law of the inverse square, is now a uni- 
verse where even mystics, to say nothing of poets and philosophers, 
have a right to exist. . . . Except on the basis of a rationalism 
whose foundations have long since crumbled, there is no conflict 
whatever between mystical insight and science. And the man 
who prides himself on the complete absence of mystery in his view 
of the world is not only not representing the modern scientific 
outlook, but will speedily become quite unable to understand it. 

That last sentence is perhaps the truest and most important 
sentence in the book. It summarises very effectively the change 
which has lately come over the whole outlook of European 
science, partly as a result of Einstein’s work and partly for other 
reasons. For those who are interested in the vast implications 
and possibilities of this change we can imagine no better intro- 
duction to the subject than these essays of Mr. Sullivan. He 
understands what he is writing about and his style is as lucid and 
easy as anyone could wish. R. B. 


THE RETURN TO GOLD 


The First Year of the Gold Standard. By T. E. Grecory, D.Sc. 
Benn. 3s. 6d. 

Monetary Reconstruction. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

Professor Gregory’s short book is not, as its title suggests, 
confined to a review of British monetary conditions during 
1925-26, but covers in rather too brief a compass a much wider 
field. The first sixteen pages are devoted to a section called 
the theory of stabilisation ; the remaining hundred and twenty 
to a survey of recent cases of stabilisation, less than half this 
space being devoted to Great Britain. The book is somewhat 
uneven in style. Amid much that is inevitably arid and 
intricate are occasional patches of bright, if not purple, hue ; 
and the general tone of academic detachment and somewhat 
sceptical sobriety is transformed into a lively and occasionally 
intemperate polemic against Mr. Keynes, whenever his name 
crops up. 

Dr. Gregory, for all his dislike of monetary reformers, has 
moved a long way from the position of unqualified defender 
of the pre-war gold standard. He does not attempt to defend 
the policy of deflation and of raising the value of money as a 
good in itself. He rather accepts “ stabilisation ” as the obvious 
goal to be aimed at whenever the monetary unit has become 
unstable. But curiously enough he is still inclined to defend 
the policy of restoring the pre-war gold parity in Great Britain 
(though not in France), not “ of course” as “an unreflecting 
piece of sentimentalism,” but on the ground that it was likely 
to increase the invisible income from banking services through 
“the improvement of our international financial standing.” 
He does not, however, attempt to estimate the value of this 
hypothetical gain and is a little half-hearted in suggesting that 
it is worth setting against the admitted reduction in the national 
income due to commercial depression, unemployment, short 
time, and strikes arising from ‘‘ the necessity of lowering money 
wages.” He admits also that the return to gold “ complicated ” 
the situation in the coal industry—a “complication” which, 
it might be added, has cost the country rather dear. 


Second Edition. By R. G. Hawrrey. 
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Devaluation, rather than deflation, has been consi 
advocated in these columns since 1921. At long last we ar 
almost persuaded that Dr. Gregory agrees with the soundness 
of this policy. But, unfortunately, in his indignation with the 
anti-gold school of Mr. Keynes, he does not find time to commit 
himself very definitely on the question whether in the light of 
after events he still holds that the policy of deflation, rather than 
devaluation, put into force in 1920 and pursued to its logical 
conclusion in 1925-26, was the most economically advantageous 
policy for Great Britain to pursue. 


One other omission in his book, which the economist ang 
intelligent layman will regret, is any contribution to the vexeg 
question of the future working of the gold standard. It is clear 
from his own account that the gold standard, so far from bej 
an automatic and fool-proof system, requires almost as much 
manipulation and control of credit as the abandonment of gold, 
What principles should be followed in regard to reserve policy, 
discount rates, and open-market policy here and in the United 
States ? And should there be any international co-operation 
to regulate the value of gold? Dr. Gregory is conservative 
rather than constructive, and prefers to describe what is rather 
than to suggest what might be. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s recognised position as a leader of constructive 
thought in monetary matters has led to the production of a 
second edition of his war-time and post-war essays on currency, 
He has added a new chapter on “‘ The Return to Gold,” which 
supplies what Dr. Gregory’s book lacks. Here is a critical 
examination of the Bank of England’s methods and policy 
during the last three years. He shows how the return to par 
was brought about mainly by a fall in the purchasing power of 
the dollar, and indicates some doubt whether the restrictive 
measures adopted by the Bank from July, 1924, onwards were 
necessary or even prudent. The raising of the Bank rate in 
February, 1925, to 5 per cent. probably accentuated the 
difficulty of restoring parity owing to its reaction on American 
credit conditions. In July, 1925, “‘ the policy of dear money 
was obviously being overdone,” and Bank rate was reduced to 
4} per cent. in August and 4 per cent. in October. In December, 
1925, ‘‘ it became necessary to choose between the improvement 
in employment on the one hand, and the preservation of the 
gold reserve on the other.” Needless to say the Bank chose 
to preserve its gold reserve and has continued to do so ever 
since. 

Mr. Hawtrey’s criticism is moderate, thorough and clear, 
and his discussion of future credit policy, including a fair and 
discriminating review of Mr. Keynes’ proposals, should be read 
by all who are not satisfied to leave these mysteries to the 
Delphic oracle of Threadneedle Street. 


THE GOOD LORD SHAFTESBURY 


Lord Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress. By J. WESLEY 
Breapy. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


What gives one man a thick skin and another a thin one? 
Why do some people brood and writhe over what others take 
with a shrug of the shoulders or some cheerful proverbial 
platitude ? There are men who can go to a wedding in plus 
fours and wonder blandly why people stare at them in mingled 
bitterness and pity, and it is the same sort of man perhaps who 
contrives to slip through life without suffering a moment's 
discomfort from the idea which must come to him sometimes 
that other people do not find it so pleasant. One might as well 
try to make such people realise that they live in what Dr. 
Johnson called a world bursting with sin and misery, as to make 
a good sailor realise the agony of sea-sickness. He knows and 
sees that other people have it, but cannot help feeling that 
if they were wise they would shake it off. Shaftesbury was 
one of the sea-sick. For a man in his position his skin wa 
quite remarkably thin. A miserable childhood had something 
to do with it; his mother was frivolous and his father brutal, 
both left him to his nurse, and he was sent to a low-class school 
with that dear old lady’s maxims as his sole equipment of 
worldly wisdom. But at least she had given him eyes tose 
what young beasts the other boys were, and he was not an 
Ashley Cooper for nothing. So he wrought himself up into that 
strange state of nerves in which the sight of some drunken 
undertakers’ men burying a pauper became to him a revelation 
of the callous brutality of man to man. What a man looks for 
in this variegated world he surely finds and Shaftesbury developed 
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a very good eye for social injustice. No doubt his motives, like 

elses, were mixed. It was as easy all through his life 
for sensible men to mark him down as a prig as it had been for 
his schoolmates. He was the sort of man, as he was the sort of 
boy, who could rouse the worst passions in those who take the 
world as they find it. His diary is full of sanctimonious out- 
pourings, tiresomely repeated, in just the spirit that makes a 
little boy knee! down and say his prayers in a dormitory full of 
blasphemous young heathens. To do that sort of thing one must 
take oneself pretty seriously, and one may very easily cross the 
thin line that divides self-respect from ostentation and pluck 
from self-righteousness. But the world would be a worse place 
than it is if a certain type of person were not born blind to such 
fine distinctions. To get anything done a man must believe in 
something and take pleasure in putting his beliefs into action. 
Ifhe does both with energy he may be a trifle ridiculous but he 
will also be something of a hero. 


This biography is written on the assumption that Shaftesbury’s 
belief in God made him a better social reformer than those who 
did not share his Evangelical convictions. It has the bias which 
intense sympathy must almost always give, but if it is a little 
verbose, its thoroughness, sincerity, and candour make it a 
valuable piece of work. The writer has done all he could to be 
fair to Shaftesbury’s critics and opponents, and if he sees them all 
through his hero’s eyes this does not in fact detract from the 
value of his book. For Shaftesbury had a case and it is well to 
have it restated in the light of what has happened since. Mr. 
Bready is a diligent and careful student, well read in the litera- 
ture of his subject and with experience of his own in the field of 
social work to draw upon. 


Naturally there is a good deal in his book of the attitude 
which reproaches pots for not being kettles. Shaftesbury 
succeeded remarkably well in remaining what he was born 
to be, a kettle perpetually on the boil. He ran himself into 
debt to the tune of £100,000 for the sake of his cause, almost 
certainly attended and addressed more public meetings and 
belonged to more religious and philanthropic organisations 
than any other man in history, and remained convinced to the 
end that, unworthy instrument as he was, the arm of the Lord 
was wielding him. He combined, too, a very thorough knowledge 
of his subject, based much of it on personal investigation of 
places like coal-pits and ragged schools (into which it was in 
itself an event that a scion of the aristocracy should penctrate) 
with some grasp of the Parliamentary situation and of what 
could and could not be done in an assembly of busy and 
indifferent people. But one of his main sources of strength 
was the fact that no one else was like him: he was always the 
kettle among a great variety of pots, for he had in the very 
front of his mind what was rather vaguely in the background of 
even the most sympathetic of his social equals—how excessively 
unpleasant was the lot of a chimney sweeper or a woman who 
combined motherhood with mining or a five-year-old machine- 
tender. He was much more certain than any of them about the 
evil, and less certain about the necessity, of contemporary 
conditions of life among the lower orders. On the other hand, 
he really saw the means of bettering those conditions in greater 
perspective than some of those who had experienced them at 
first hand. He had the wisdom to see that there must be some- 
thing more in education, if it was ever to be offered to the 
poor, than mere revolutionary propaganda; and the very fact 
that he was so much abused from both sides, as a fanatic one 
moment and a timeserver the next, goes to show that for all 
his oddities he was something of a statesman. But for all that, 
like most forcible people, he overdid the efficacy of his remedy. 
Bright had his panacea of Corn Law Reform just as the Chartists 
had their Seven Points, and all the innumerable schemes for 
social amelioration with which Shaftesbury was connected 
only won his championship in so far as they squared with what 
was after all a narrow point of view. However many organisa- 
tions he became Chairman of, however many atrocities he 
denounced, however many Bills he fathered, he was always 
the same man with the same blend of primness and excitability, 
the same didactic aloofness and the same passionate sympathy. 
This is what made him so effective but to admit this is not to 
say that other people with different gifts who spoke a different 

and looked on the world from another angle did not 
Serve their generation every bit as well. Even in the recesses 
of the Oxford Movement or of the Foreign Office, even among 
People who never kept a diary and still less devoted three- 
quarters of it to announcing their close co-operation with the 
ghty, there were some who had purposes as high and skins 

as thin as his. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
FRENCH ROMANCE 


The Masked Lady. By Joseru Durry pE Sauroy. Translated 
by Eric Surron. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 


Concerning Joseph Durey de Sauroy, Marquis du Terrail, 
little information is to be had, save for the details of a distin- 
guished military career. Perhaps there is not much more to 
know. It is evident, at any rate, that he was not primarily a 
literary man, and his inexperience is betrayed by a certain 
naiveté of style and a total ignorance of plot-construction. 

Le Masque was published for the first time in 1751, or, to be 
explicit, four years before La Nuit et le Moment, and some twenty 
years after the Vie de Marianne, Manon Lescaut, and the earlier 
romances of Crébillon fils. Yet Le Masque has little in common 
with these eighteenth century productions. It bears some 
resemblance—in spirit if not in substance or form—to that 
solitary seventeenth century phenomenon, the Princesse de 
Cléves. For, although it deals exclusively with love—or should 
one say galanterie ?—it is a virtuous tale. It indulges in none 
of that polished indecency—in deed rather than in word—that 
enlivens the solid pages of the younger Crébillon. 

For, although it had been the main-spring of the unending 
seventeenth century romances, as well as of the ‘* Heroics,”’ love 
had vanished from the French novel with the arrival of Gil 
Blas. Marivaux brought it back, but in disguise. There is no 
passion in the early eighteenth century French fiction; it 
substitutes pleasure, gallantry, sensibilité, and plenty of high- 
flown sentiment. To Marianne, that “ agreeable ancestress of 
all minxes in prose fiction since,’ in fact to all the heroines— 
except Manon—between Madame de Cléves and Rousseau’s 
Julie, love was simply a matter of amusement and sometimes 
ambition ; as Crébillon fils has it, ** une fagon de tuer le tems,”’ 
and for him an amusing string upon which to harp unceasingly. 
Nor can this trend of fiction be dissociated from the actual life 
of the time. Crébillon’s world may sometimes seem diflicult 
to reconcile with fact, but in truth the caricature was not so 
very harsh. Saintsbury says of this period that it was “ corrupt, 
preposterous, inviting the Judgement that came after it as no 
period perhaps ever has done.” 

But with all this the Masked Lady has little enough to do. 
Despite its ‘* mystifications,” moralisings, artificial speech and 
irrelevances and all the paraphernalia proper to the French 
eighteenth century novel, it keeps a spirit of purity and fidelity. 
** Emilie is still beautiful and I am still young, so that it is 
practically certain we shall always be in love,” is its optimistic 
ending. Not that its author always lives up to this ideal. 
The Story of a Reigning Beauty, which is printed at the end of 
the present volume—as it was with the London edition of 1782— 
and which is presumably the work of the same author, has much 
in common with Crébillon’s poorest stories. If indeed it is by 
Durey de Sauroy, it adds nothing to his stature as an author, 
for he is by no means a Crébillon. He lacks a spontaneous 
humour, and Crébillon’s gift for gay ‘“* impertinences.” His 
indecencies—and there are plenty of them—are unimagina- 
tive and sometimes repellent, his dialogue is atrocious and his 
hero a prig. 

Durey de Sauroy does not err on the side of verbosity. The 
Masked Lady only occupies 108 small pages. Indeed, once in the 
middle of his story, he rushes to the dénouement with unseemly 
haste. But to those who have suffered from the longueurs and 
frequent tedium of Crébillon fils, this will be a small disparage- 
ment. Though his plot is clumsily thrown together, he has no 
lack of action. In fact, to make room for more, he puts prepos- 
terous anecdotes into the mouths of some of his characters. 
One at least deserves mention. 

Mme. de Murban, led by her husband’s frequent absences to 
jealous suspicions, plans to follow and spy upon him. She is 
kidnapped by a former suitor—who happens to live near the 
Count’s hiding-place—and to save herself she pretends to return 
his passion. This deception is witnessed through a convenient 
door by her astonished husband, but he controls his suspicion 
until the wiles of the countess have enabled her to threaten the 
villain with his own dagger. Then the Count intervenes to 
prevent a murder, and the villain falls in a swoon on the ground, 
while the faithful couple fall into each other’s arms, the Count 
explaining that his frequent absences were caused by a desire 
to learn chemistry in private. It reads like a scene from Jane 
Austen’s Love and Freindship, edited perhaps, but not rewritten. 

The author of Le Masque suffers no detriment at the hands of 
his translator, yet Mr. Sutton’s task cannot have been an easy 
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one. If he has proved less successful with the Reigning Beauty, 
who is to blame him? The congratulations of all lovers of 
fine books are due to Messrs. Chapman and Hall, who have 
spared themselves no pains in the production of this beautiful 


edition. 


AN AMERICAN FINDS GREECE 


The Road to the Temple. By Susan GiasPELtL. Benn. 15s. 


Since the inhabitants of the United States, in larger and larger 
numbers, have interested themselves in European culture and 
art, and showed that interest by travel, by criticism, in conver- 
sation, in eulogy and in occasional outbursts of horrified in- 
credulity, we Europeans have been able to appreciate the sensa- 
tions presumably enjoyed by exhibits ina museum. Just as the 
sightseer will geek and giggle at the exhibition, as displayed in 
painting, in ornaments, in sculpture and utensils, of Egypt or of 
China, so the American tourist will gaze in disapproval and sneer 
in scorn at the primitive character of European plumbing, at our 
dislike of coffee as a beverage throughout a meal, or at our still 
existent, though less evident, willingness to allow freedom of 
choice in personal matters even to the verge of eccentricity. 
Disapproval of this kind is neither embarrassing nor annoying 
to Europeans; they are not heedless of criticism, but are too 
aware of the beams in their critics’ eyes to be disturbed at the 
notice attracted by the motes in their own. What does em- 
barrass us—and our embarrassment is often a cause of grief and 
genuine wonder—is the praise we get from America. The blame 
leaves us very much as it found us; but the admiration makes 
us perplexed, and often a little resentful. In Europe, Italy has 
often suffered from this kind of embarrassment; so many 
visitors from other countries have considered the whole of that 
lovely land as a mere extension of the Pitti, the Accademia and 
the Vatican Galleries : a view not unnaturally unpopular with a 
nation engaged, as it believes, in making history and not in sup- 
porting an interest in old masters. Now, under the American 
invasion, practically the whole of Europe and portions of Africa 
and Asia have become a Museum Piece. The countries are re- 
garded frankly as curiosities, as opportunities for American 
lovers of “ culture ”’—of whom there are a great many—to 
express themselves. European distaste for this kind of admira- 
tion is largely due to its indiscriminate quality ; a thousand 
years are with the Americans as one day, and a Victorian copy of 
an Adams mantelpiece is called an antique equally with the 
gateway of New College. Anything that can be learned is of 
equal value—the poems of Li-Po, of Sappho, of Hafiz, of Thomas 
Randolph, of William Blake, of William Combe and of John 
Davidson are all translated, discussed, annotated and appraised 
with a dead level of pedantic enthusiasm. Sometimes, however, 
one meets an American scholar or enthusiast who is a striking 
exception to the general run. William James, in spite of some 
bitter ignorances and prejudices, was one, Henry Adams was 
another, and in his own vivid, keen, personal way George Cram 
Cook—whose life Mrs. Cook (Susan Glaspell) has written in this 
imaginative volume—was struggling to find, and had almost 
succeeded in finding, an individual and independent attitude to 
the European culture he admired. 

In her preface Miss Glaspell says of this book: “ This is the 
romance of an American brought up on the Mississippi and 
buried beside the Temple of Apollo at Delphi. It is the story of 
a promised land that was entered.” Cook had a passion for the 
past. We learn from this book how much of Susan Glaspell’s 
Inheritors was based on the Cook family history—even names, 
Ira and Morton, were borrowed from it. This vivid interest in 
genealogy, in the history of culture, in the origin of taste, in the 
supremacy of nature and of art over man was no doubt increased 
by the influence of his mother, a lady who had the grace and the 
wit to be different at a time and in a State where the power of an 
obsequious conformity—though not so strong as it is now—was 
already felt. Miss Glaspell tells us something of “* Ma-Mie ”— 
as Cook called his mother—and her difference : 

She had the log-cabin back in the woods moved to a beautiful 
place on the river, and there—‘“ freshly chinked "—the massive 
white-oak logs, squared and silvery, have a place of honour under 
oaks and hickories, on the bank of the creek valley, where delicate 
fern-like walnut leaves, five-cleft maple leaves, dark oval elm and 
the larger leaves of intertwining wild grape-vine blend into a thick 
roof, supported by black trunks of elm and walnut. The cabin 
looks through bordering willows, across the gleaming Mississippi 
to willowed islands and the opulent peaceful hills of Illinois. Easy 
enough now to say, “‘ Of course, that was the thing to do,”’ but in 
1881 Iowa people with money for new houses were not bothering 
about log-cabins. 
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Long before there was reason to consider this book I would think 
of the novel that could be written about the Cabin, the drama of 
taking Plato or Ruskin from shelves beside the wide fireplace in 
the pioneer house—a good old tapestry on logs which grew where no 
white man saw, Greek urns in a cabin on the Mississippi. But mo 
interesting than this is the thing that happened to people when 
came there. Part of Ma-Mie’s queerness was that when you Visited 
her she might not pay much attention to you, so permitting wha. 
ever adventure—in book, or walk, might await. The result 
people felt about that place as about no other ; they were differen 
there, even different for having been there. 


The son of this mother took a long road to the Temple of 
Apollo: and Miss Glaspell describes his journey, someting 
in too much detail, but always with imagination, with 
affection, and a rare critical understanding. Her treatment 
of the more intimate side of Cook’s life, his two earlie 
marriages, his over-fondness for wine, his _ inconsideratp 
impulsiveness, is a model of restraint and revelation. The 
theme suits her own peculiar genius for an insight into humap 
motives and aspirations; and her book, while it has pj 
of actual history, has the higher truth of great fiction. She 
quotes considerably from Cook’s diaries and notes, and we 
have the impression that the value she attaches to them is 
the value a dramatist would attach to documents written by 
a favourite character. Some ofthem are very boyish and naive, 
displaying that ingenuous American attitude to life and ar 
which is at once lovable and painfully disconcerting. Cook 
went to Harvard, and talked and dreamed as boys at college 
always have and always will. Here he learned to love Greeg 
more ; he wanted to go there with a friend, but finances forbad, 
His mother had written, anticipating this disappointment, 


You wish you had not been born away from the centres 
of civilization, but if you were in it perhaps you would feel it les 
than now. I also have always longed for the art of the world, and 
wondered sometimes why I was held here, but that very fact has 
forced my spirit to find its own beauty. 


She has the truth of it: “ the art of the world ’’—if one really 
desires it, one makes it, and the least contribution to it, whether 
the maker is Keats or Poe or Whitman, is more inspiring than 
any external experience of an alien art watched and appraised. 
Later on Cook went to Europe, but not to Greece, and then 
home to Iowa to teach English in the University ; he began 
to write, and had a novel published, married and went to 
Leland Stanford University. He suffered, worked and read 
Nietzsche, whom he took too seriously, and supported the 
Socialists in America. He philosophised with a pathetic 
ignorance of the wisdom of the older world. He wrote literary 
criticism, and in 1913 married Susan Glaspell. Shortly after- 
wards, with the starting of the Provincetown Players, Cook 
found a real job. Not many of his plays have been published 
over here; but from those that have it is easy enough to se 
how genuine was his sense of the theatre, how keen his hold 
on character, and how lightly he could touch on subjects 
generally taken over-seriously among the intelligentsia. His 
fault was verbosity. One must beware here of judging him, ot 
any other American author, by English standards. 
Americans of the United States are a voluble, prolix people; 
and in plays about them we must expect, just as we do i 
Italian plays, a greater flow of language than would be natural 
in a play about English people. Still Cook certainly erred— 
and the same fault is seen in his meditations quoted in this 
book—by indulgence in rhetorical repetition; he had a natural 
pulpit manner, and becomes not a little tedious as he preaches 
on the ideas which fascinate him. 


With the success of the Provincetown Players—they produced 
The Emperor Jones—Cook’s dissatisfaction with life in the 
States, his passion for the freer world of Europe, for @ world 
still unspoiled as he thought, returned sevenfold ; and just 
when he could have established himself in position and wealth 
in New York, he leaves for Delphi. The last chapters, telling 
of this bodily and spiritual pilgrimage, are by far the best @ 
the book. Whether Cook or his wife quite understood what he 
was doing, what he sought, or how he hoped to find it, remains 
very doubtful. For he wanted, as do nearly all Americans 
dissatisfied with their own civilisation, two things. He wan ted 
at once to justify and to express himself: and he sought 
Greece not so much an experience that should complete his 
past, as an experience that should condemn and contradict the 
world he was leaving. He found it. He regained in Greece ® 
simpler vision, and acquired a closer hold on the essentials of 
the imaginative life. It is no use saying that he ought, 48 his 
wonderful mother did, to have found that truth and that beauty 
in his own country. He left something of it for others: for 
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himself he wanted the refreshment and the corroboration of an 
ancient civilisation. He is remembered in Greece as Kyrios 
Kouk ; and in the stadium at Delphi, in his memory, Greeks 
have revived the Pythian games. 


THE GREAT MOGUL 


Akbar and the Jesuits: An Account of the Jesuit Missions to the 
Court of Akbar. By Father PrerreE pu Jarnic, S.J. 
Translated by C. H. Payne. Routledge. 12s. Gd. 


There can be no dispute as to the title of the early Jesuit 
missionaries to rank amongst the foremost travellers of the 
world. The curious thing is that the records of Father du 
Jarric, from which Mr. C. H. Payne has extracted for the 
Broadway Travellers series this absorbing narrative of the 
experiences and adventures of the Fathers who in the sixteenth 
century were the first Europeans to penetrate to the court of 
the Great Mogul, should have been so long buried in obscurity 
that a gap of two centuries and a half “separates the only two 

lish writers who make any considerable reference to it.” 
If the English, who built this Indian Empire upon Akbar’s 
foundations, were not interested in the Jesuit view of this 
achievement, a different attitude might have been expected 
from the Catholic world, yet, according to Mr. Payne, du 
Jarric’s work “‘appears to be as little known on the Continent 
as it is in England.” 

It is true du Jarric was not in a literary sense a great writer. 
His modest aim was to compile a continuous narrative of Jesuit 
missionary enterprise in the sixteenth and opening years of 
the seventeenth century, based on contemporary reports from 
the various mission fields. So admirably has he performed 
his task that Mr. Payne, who in these matters is not easily 
satisfied, declares his book “ possesses all the value of a con- 
temporary narrative; while it has an additional and unique 
cdaim to our attention as the earliest European description 
of the Mogul Empire.” 

Ordinary readers who are willing to take historical details 
on trust, and refuse to be excited by the efforts of proselytisers 
to turn good Moslems into doubtful Catholics, will find their 
reward in the portrait of Akbar which emerges from these 
pages. Neither du Jarric nor the Fathers whose experiences 
he relates had the remotest doubt that the Jesuit mission was 
the first gleam of light in the heathen darkness of the Mogul’s 
court. So strangely does the sense of values change that 
to-day it is Akbar who seems to possess what we call the 
European mind, while those who strive to turn him to European 
ways display the narrowness that is the hall-mark of an inferior 
civilisation. 

The Jesuits were so contemptuous of the beliefs of the people 
they desired to convert that they did not even trouble to 
understand the creeds against which they waged war. Akbar, 
on the contrary, was fascinated by religions. This is the type 
of mind which fanatics of all camps find it most difficult to 
understand. If Mr. Shaw should ever contemplate a pendant 
to St. Joan he might discover inspiration for a comedy after 
his own heart in the manceuvres by which Akbar, with his 
passion for refusing to be fettered by formulas, played off Mullas 
against Jesuits, seeking all the time for a new way of his own. 
He succeeded so far that, in the words of du Jarric, “as none 
knew what law he followed in his lifetime, so none knew that 
in which he died.”” The good priest has no doubts that “he 
was unable to escape everlasting torment,” but on this point 
the world nowadays finds Akbar’s scepticism as to the possession 
by any creed of a monopoly of the truth more in keeping with 
the spirit of religion than du Jarric’s iron dogmatism. 


HOW TO BEHAVE 


Etiquette. A Guide to Public and Social Life. By Mrs. Massey 
Lyon. Cassell. 21s. 

When a reviewer opens a new book on “ etiquette ” he usually 
does so with full confidence not only of getting several laughs 
out of it for himself but of being able to pass on several of them 
to his readers. For most of such books are compiled by ladies 
who either cannot write or else, and more often, do not under- 
stand the subject they are writing about. Mrs. Lyon’s book is 
thus something of a disappointment; there is hardly a laugh 
to be squeezed out of it. In other words, it is really well done. 
The book is exceptional in another way, also, for it consists of 
492 pages, containing nearly a quarter of a million words—it is 
more than twice the length, that is to say, of a fairly substantial 
modern novel. Yet it seems to contain no mistakes, either of 


knowledge or of taste, or almost none; and the wealth of its 
information is astonishing. It is, in fact, an encyclopedic 
work of reference, not to be read straight through but to be kept 
on the shelf and consulted from time to time—a sort of social 
“Mrs. Beeton,” only rather more trustworthy, for we could 
certainly find more fault with Mrs. Beeton (especially as regards 
curries and devilling and how to make an omelette) than we 
can with Mrs. Massey Lyon. And it is all well written in the 
sense that in spite of its great length it contains very few words 
or sentences that seem superfluous. To those who are entering 
upon social life with a feeling that they possess insufficient 
knowledge of the ways of the “ great world” this book may 
well prove a treasured and indispensable possession. We 
can imagine its running into revised edition after revised 
edition, long after its author's death, like Blackstone’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of England. 

Only here and there a slight personal, or perhaps we might 
say propagandist, bias appears, as, for example, when Mrs. 
Lyon states (twice) that white kid gloves are absolutely de 
rigueur for men (though not for women) at dances, even at 
casual dances in hotels or trestaurants. Here, surely, the 
quite understandable wish has been allowed to father the 
thought, for in fact it is uncommon nowadays to see men wearing 
white gloves except at the most formal of society balls—and 
even then not always. No doubt Mrs. Lyon wishes this were the 
rule, but it is not the rule; for white kid gloves are horrible, 
sticky, splitting things which no reasonable man will put on 
if he can decently or possibly avoid doing so, and generally 
nowadays he can. On certain details about Eton Mrs. Lyon 
does not appear to be perfectly informed—it would be almost 
a miracle if she were—and her ideas about the use of the word 
** Master’ in addressing a letter to a young boy seem a little 
pedantic and far-fetched. In a very amusing chapter on 
“* Social Solecisms ”’ she lays herself open again to mild criticism. 
It is not, for example, invariably better to say “begin” than 
** commence,” nor to say “speak” instead of “converse.” The 
rule in these cases is good no doubt, but it has exceptions. The 
use of the Latin instead of the Saxon word may sometimes 
be excused or even preferred, whereas there can be no acceptable 
excuse for the phrase which Mrs. Lyon uses in her very next 
sentence where she declares that the use of certain French 
clichés should be “incontinently condemned.” The idea, of 
course, is right, but it is worse to use “incontinently” in such 
a context than to use “commence” in any possible context. 
Nor can we agree with Mrs. Lyon in her view that the pronuncia- 
tion of the “t” in “often” is a “solecism.” It is rather a 
matter of choice or habit, comparable to the choice between 
accenting the first or second syllable of, say, the word 
** capitalist.” Nowadays most of us accent the first, but our 
grandfathers accented the second. There is no objection to 
pronouncing “often” almost as if it were “orphan,” but 
neither is there any good reason why the alternative pronuncia- 
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tion—almost universal in Scotland—with the ‘“‘o” short and 
“*t’’? sounded should not be used. At all events such pro- 
nunciation is not a “ social solecism.”’ It is, we may add, a 
little astonishing to find Mrs. Lyon telling us in the very same 
paragraph that we ought not to say “‘ chimbley ” for ‘“‘ chimney,”’ 
or “ substract ’ for “* subtract **—for who has ever heard these 
mispronunciations made by anyone but a coster—or thereabouts ? 

The obvious triviality of these criticisms of Mrs. Lyon’s 
huge book should speak for themselves. They imply that it is a 
very good book indeed. We should like to suggest to the 
authoress that she should entitle her next edition of it 
Cemmentaries on the Social Laws of England. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CORK- 
SCREWS 


Bottlescrew Days: Wine Drinking in England in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Anpr& L. Smmon. Illustrated by Duckworts. 
21s. 

Bottles and corkscrews, or “ bottlescrews ” as the old name 
was, are devices which we are apt to take too much for granted. 
The bottle, the cork, and the screw seem all so logically inter- 
dependent one on another, that one tends to regard them as 
hardly less venerable in their connection with human civilisation 
than even the vine or the press. But Mr. André Simon is one 
of our most learned writers on this noble subject, and can show 
that things are otherwise, and that the corkscrew is the instru- 
ment and the symbol of great social changes. Its invention, 
complementary to the introduction of the cork bark for the 
proper stoppering of bottles, marks the end of wine as a draught 
beverage in England, and, to balance that misfortune, makes 
possible the birth of true connoisseurship in wines and the 
adequate culture of the great vintages. The early cork stoppers 
were merely pushed into the bottleneck like wedges, leaving a 
large projecting end which could be pulled out with the fingers, 
or, in case of necessity, with the teeth. But the corkscrew made 
it possible for the cork to be driven in with all proper security, 
so that bottles might be left sleeping for years on their sides, 
awaiting true maturity. And with that the wine-merchant 
could come into his own: for he ceased to be just an importer 
of goods, and came to exercise critical and selective faculties 
which awakened new tastes, new refinements, new manners. 


But the eighteenth century opened with “‘ Brandy Nan,” 
and the story of her two Acts of Parliament affecting wine in 
England makes melancholy reading. That nickname was 
given to Queen Anne from the lamentable Act which, in the 
first year of her reign, abolished the spirit-distilling monopoly 
of the Distillers’ Company, and so threw open a dangerous 
trade to all and sundry, with results that seem prophetic of 
the worst dangers of surreptitious distilling in prohibitionist 
America. The hideous era of cheap gin set in, only checked by 
Jekyl’s Act of 1736. Those were the days when a public house 
could display a sign bearing the invitation: ‘* Drunk for 1d. 
Dead drunk for 2d. Clean Straw for nothing.” The restraining 
Act, however, only partially stemmed the evil, and gin con- 
tinued to be sold, disguised under such fanciful titles as Sangree, 
Cuckold’s Comfort, The Last Shift, The Ladies’ Delight. At 
the same time, the famous Methuen Treaty was beginning the 
curious process by which port has become the standard wine of 
the English people. Thus, out of the reign of that dullish queen, 
there grew up in this vineless island the twin cults of a violent 
and a spurious Bacchus, and many evils resulted, not yet wholly 
u ndone. 

Taste had a long and hard struggle against patriotism. The 
French wines held their own in general esteem for a good many 
years against the Portuguese, so much so at first that even 
Swift, in admitting to a preference for the latter, feels bound to 
offer a light apology for his “‘ vulgar” taste. But anti-French 
sentiment hardened, and higher and higher prices were forced 
upon claret and burgundy. And the shadow of all this persists 
into our own day. 

This is the main current of Mr. Simon’s present subject, 
and he treats it with much erudition and detail. It is inter- 
spersed with a good deal of amusing gossip and quotation from 
contemporary papers, plays, household accounts, bills of sale, 
and so forth, and there are nearly fifty plates, mostly after 
prints of the period. In a nobly designed formal dedication, 
Mr. Simon inscribes his work, “ in no spirit of irony,”’ to the 
Cause of Temperance. It is a fitting moral for the story he has 
told. 


—— 


EARLY TUDOR DRAMA 


Early Tudor Drama: Medwall, the Rastells, Heywood, and the Mor 

Circle. By A. W. Reep. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

In the course of this book literary history can be seen in the 
making. Mr. Reed discovers personalities and corrects old mig. 
conceptions. His chiefj find is John Rastell, “ printer, lawyer, 
venturer, dramatist and controversialist”; and he rectifies 
some accepted ideas on Medwall and John Heywood. 

The value of his essay on John Rastell lies, not in its connection 
with a transition period in the history of the drama, butin the light 
it throws on active intellectual life in an age of sudden expansion, 
John Rastell was born in Coventry about 1475, and legally 
educated at the Middle Temple. By 1504 he was married to 
Elisabeth, Thomas More’s sister. He passed his early life in hig 
native town, holding the coronership there, among other impor. 
tant offices, between 1506 and 1509. Then he moved to Londonand 
was engaged in the French war of 1512-14. By the former date 
he had already emerged as a London printer, working principally 
on law books; soon after he came into the possession of the 
goods and the wardship of the daughters of Richard Hunne, a 
heretic. About the same time he leased two houses near Hadley, 
and was led into one of those weary lawsuits which occupied 
so much of his life. In 1517 he set out on a voyage of discovery 
to the New Found Lands, but the attempt was abandoned owing 
to the mutiny of his crew and the treachery of his associates, 
In 1520 he was employed at Guisnes for the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. His publications between 1524 and 1529 include two 
plays, Gentleness and Nobility, which is his own, and Calisto 
and Meliboea, in which his work is apparent. As an M.P. in 
1529 he travelled in France, perhaps to collect academic support 
for Henry VIII.’s divorce, and thus became estranged from the 
Mores. He died in prison in 1536, having opposed the Royal 
Proclamation that settled the old disputes of the City tithes and 
offerings. This summary of facts, which conveys little of the 
poignant sense of life and tragedy in Mr. Reed’s narrative, 
gives some idea of the new existence brought to England by 
the Renaissance. As the author himself says of Rastell: 

He is not one of the great figures of his time, yet there are few 
that illustrate more completely the eager restlessness, the varied 
interests and tragic ironies of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Reed’s main contention with respect to Medwall is that 
it was he, and not William Cornyshe (as Dr. C. W. Wallace affirms 
in his Evolution of the English Drama), who must be recognised 
as the originator of Tudor drama. But the interest of this 
study of an obscure pioneer has nothing to do with academic 
disputes. Medwall’s play, Fulges and Lucres, written about 
1490, and only recently discovered, has the greatest historical 
interest. After discussing, with all his close-reasoned thorough- 
ness, the romantic sources and plot of this play, Mr. Reed thus 
emphasises its significance: 

Equally striking is the discovery before 1500, in a romantic and 
entirely secular drama, of a comic underplot as clearly defined as 
that of Twelfth Night and conceived in the same spirit. We are, 
in fact, in the presence of a new thing, the first English Romantic 
play—a play based on an English translation of a French version 
of an Italian work of fiction, containing an underplot in which 
A and B make love to the maid while their masters seek the hand 
of the mistress. Dr. Boas has pointed out that the method of 
adaptation anticipates Shakespeare’s use of North’s translation 
of Plutarch’s Lives. 

There are interesting chapters on the life and work of John 
Heywood, Rastell’s son-in-law. 


BOWDLERISATION 


Pablo de Segovia. By Francisco DE QUEVEDO. 
from the Spanish, with an Introduction by H. E. Watts. 


Translated 


Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Watts states in his introduction that in this version of 
the famous Spanish classic—written by a contemporary of 
Cervantes—he has followed the revised English translation 
of 1798. The earlier and much fuller translation made by 
Captain Stevens (1707) is, he says, 

almost too faithful to the original in respect that it retains many 

expressions, phrases and words of the kind in which Quevedo loved 

to indulge, which, however appropriate in the mouths of the 
speakers in a thieves’ den or a convict prison, are scarcely delicate 
enough for the taste of the modern English public, or necessary 
bring out the full humour of the story. ; 
We do not know which is the clumsier, Mr. Watts’ English 
or his taste. We really see no object at all, in the case of s 
a book as this, in the publication of a version which is so freely 
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781-2. LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS (2 vols.). 
By Joun Forster. Intro. by G, K, CHESTERTON. 
783. LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 

H. Bryan Binns. 

784-7. VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, 
SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS (4 vols.). 
Translated by ALLEN B. Hinps. 

788. ON THE STUDY OF WORDS, AND 
ENGLISH PAST AND PRESENT. By R. 
Cuenevix Trencu. Intro, by Georce SAMPSON. 

789. THE PRELUDE TO POETRY. The English 
Poets in Defence and Praise of their own Art. 
Edited by Ernest Ruys. 

790. RODERICK RANDOM. By Toss G. 
SmOLLeTT. Introduction by H. W. Hopces. 

791. EDGAR ALLAN POE’S POEMS AND 
ESSAYS. Introduction by Anprew Lane. 

792. WILLIAM BLAKE’S POEMS AND PRO- 
PHECIES. Edited, with Intro., by Max PLowman. 




























793. CHARLES KINGSLEY’S POEMS. _eIntro- 
duction by Ernest Ruys. 
794. ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. _ Selected and 


Translated by Professor R. K. Gorpon. 

795. AREOPAGITICA AND OTHER PROSE 
WORKS. By Joun Mitton. With a special Intro- 
duction by Professor C. E, VAUGHAN. 

796. THE SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, AND THE 
JOURNAL TO ELIZA. By Laurence Srerve. 
Introduction by Georce SAINTSBURY. 

797. THE BOY SLAVES. By Capram Mayne Ren. 
Introduction by Guy Pocock. 

798. UNDER FIRE. By Henri Barsusse. 
Authorised Translation by Firzwater Waray. 

“The supreme story of the war.”—Observer. 

799. A NEW VIEW OF SOCIETY, AND OTHER 
WRITINGS. By Rosert Owen. Introduction by 
G. D. H. Cote. 

800. HOLINSHED’S CHRONICLE AS USED IN 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Introduction by 
Professor ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
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The Right to be 
Happy 


By DORA RUSSELL 


(Mrs. Bertrand Russell) 
Crown 8vo, 5/- net. (Ready Feb. 9th.) 


Suggests how twentieth-century men and women might 
build a civilization worthy of twentieth-century know- 
ledge, sweeping away in the process the barriers to 
happiness in sex and parenthood set up by present 
customs and superstitions. The rights of children to a 

happy childhood are not neglected. 














Science and Method of Politics. ny professor G. E. G. 
CATLIN. An attempt to deal with Politics as a separate science, 
distinct from History, Sociology, and Ethics. “ We can only say 
that he is provocative of thought, even when he does not carry the 
reader with him.’ Birmingham "Post. 12/6 net. 


















From Coronet to Crown: the Life of William the 


Conqueror. py SARAH BENTON, “She has absorbed the 
information, the legends, and the traditions, and has given us a 
very brightly written and very interesting volume of historical 
biography.” —Westminster Gazette. With 9 plates. 10/6 net. 












Masterpieces of Chikamatsu. Translated by Professor 
ASATARO MIYAMORI. “ This book was d 1s 

The stories are amazingly moving and the phrase telling. The 
insight into Japanese mentality, tradition, and usage which Chika- 
matsu offers is of great value.’ "Manchester Guardian, 
With 74 plates. 
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The Mind and the Film. By G. F. BUCKLE “ A 
serious contribution to the theory of film making. The pro 

study of Mr. Buckle’s book would do a lot more to help that inva id, 
the British film industry, than all the quotas usually poems -— 
New Statesman. S/- wet. 


The Problem of the Shakespeare Sonnets. py 5. wu. 


























ROBERTSON. “The sanest of all Shakespearian commentators 
has subjected the sonnets to original, unprejudiced, and scientific 
examination.”—Liverpool Post. 15/- met. 
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After-Dinner Philosophy. 
OHN STRACHEY. “In their hands philosophic argument 
ecomes a vehicle for humour, and the ‘highbrow’ taint is com- 
pletely absent.""—New Leader. 3/6 met. 












Sunrise in the West. py ADRIAN STOKES, Author ef 
“The Thread of Ariadne.” An interpretation of the situation 
to-day, which may be read as an answer to Spengler’s Teutonic 
theories by an ‘oderant of the Latin form of culture. 7/6 met. 
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“This remarkable book . . . its value for those who 
would try to gauge the still unplumbed depths of the 
Chinese revolution."—Times Literary Supplement. 
“Those who are tired of the ordinary travel or propa- 
ganda book on China will find this volume a stimulating 
change. A very thoughtful book. ”"— Manchester 
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“Of permanent interest and value.”—Sunday Times. 
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bowdlerised that it lacks about a third of its proper length 
and quite three-quarters of its point and humour. One might 
as well try to bowdlerise Rabelais. And this criticism of Mr. 
Watts’ edition is obviously re-inforced by the fact that an 
unbowdlerised—or comparatively unbowdlerised—edition of 
the same work (together with others of Quevedo’s writings) 
was published in a volume issued by Messrs. Routledge only 
three or four months ago (Broadway Translations, 12s. 6d.). 
It is easier to forgive even one’s enemies than to forgive a 
bowdleriser. If a publisher or book editor considers that a 
particular work is coarse or indecent, he should leave it alone. 
He has no moral right to offer the public an emasculated and 
falsified version, which tends not only to discredit the original 
author from a literary point of view, but also to deceive the 
innocent reader, who might from such a volume as this be 
led to suppose that Quevedo was amongst the most insipid and 
even incompetent of writers. If Quevedo’s language is “ not 
delicate enough for the taste of the modern English public ” 
why translate or publish any of his works? If we are to read 
him at all we wish to read what he wrote, not what Mr. Watts 
or Messrs. Benn think he ought to have written or we ought to 
read. 
We have come across several instances lately of quite 
unnecessary bowdlerisation, but none quite so flagrant as 
this; for most of the omitted passages in this book are 
perfectly printable and would hardly shock (though they 
might certainly disgust) a Victorian “‘ maiden aunt.’”’ Bowdler 
is happily dead, and it is full time that the tradition of his 
malpractices should be buried and forgotten. It would indeed 
be well if publishers would concern themselves a little more 
with the cleanliness of the “ ultra-modern” novels which 
they publish so profusely, and a little less with the mutilation 
—the puritanically vulgar mutilation—of European classics 
which no one has asked them to produce at all. Presently, 
perhaps, Messrs. Benn, with the assistance of Mr. Watts, will 
be offering us a bowdlerised version of Tristram Shandy. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


I. The Fool would be a Favorit. By 

CARLELL. Il. Osmond the Great Turk. By 
Lovowrck Caruety. III. Cupid’s Whirligig, By Epwarp 
Saarpnam. The Golden Cockerel Press. 15s. 

Here are three seventeenth-century plays beautifully reproduced, 
not for any literary value, but because they are representative of 
“that vast bustling life which wivified the theatre of the time.” 
In that case, the theatres then were worse off than they are to-day. 
Cupid's Whirligig, attributed to Edward Sharpham, has an involved, 
slowly developed plot relieved by a smart, rapid dialogue remotely 
modelled on Shakespeare’s comedies. While, of the two by Lodowick 
Carlell, Osmond the Great Turk reads like a romance @ la Scudéry 
badly dramatised ; the Fool would be a Favorit is flabby and dull. 
Carlell may ‘derive from Beaumont and Fletcher”: he is a very 
poor derivation. Mr. Allardyce Nicoll, in his introduction, claims 
that with Cupid's Whirligig ‘we are in the middle of that movement 
which leads . . . to the comedy of manners.’’ Accordingly, he 
calls it a document of “prime importance.” Doubtless, coming 
where they do in the history of English drama, all three plays are 
of great interest to the historian. But, whatever value they have, 
it is not intrinsic. Sharpham was an Inns of Court man, known 
only by one other play, The Fleire. Carlell was a courtier 
with an “interest in literature.” As late as after the Restora- 
tion his plays were admired by such authorities as Pepys. 
And yet it is improbable that any play produced or rejected 
by a London manager to-day could have less interest—suspense 
—characterisation, than Osmond the Great Turk. That such 
plays should have been presented “with great applause” in a 
country that had known Shakespeare and Marlowe and was to produce 
Congreve is very nearly incredible. 


Memoirs of Halidé Edib. Murray. 21s. 

The life-history of the most famous of Turkish pioneer women 
could not in any case be anything less than an astonishing affair. 
When the pioneer is herself an accomplished woman of letters, the 
Western reader is entitled to expect a book of crowded and quite 
exceptional interest. That expectation is fulfilled by this book, 
although it needs to be pointed out that the reader may be put off 
by the opening pages. They are flat and wordy, making a poor 
introduction to what is actually one of the most romantic and momen- 
tous personal stories of the age. When Halidé Hanum threw off the 
veil, she was almost alone in Turkey. To-day she is only one of 
millions. She was born into an orthodox Turkish family, which is 
here described in vivacious and straightforward terms. Halidé 
Hanum has nothing good to say of the polygamous household ; for 
her it is frustration and jealousy and general misery, An English 
education at the American college for girls on the Bosphorus opened 
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the way for her to the movement of Young Turkey. She threw 
herself into it, became a force in its journalism and intellectual life, 
and has had the dual experiences of a secluded Turkish marriage and 
a modern one. Since the disappointment of Western Europe over 
the Young Turks who made the revolution against Abdul Hamid in 
1908, we have had the story told a hundred times from the anti. 
Turk points of view. Halidé Hanum, of course, tells it as a Turkish 
nationalist, but with abundant disillusion. “I who had dreamed,” 
she says, “of a nationalism which will create a happy land of 
understanding, and love, I have seen nothing but mutual massacre 
and mutual hatred; I have seen nothing but ideals used as instry. 
ments for creating human carnage and misery.” She gives vi 
the inner politics of the Balkan wars, and her own story during the 
Great War, ending with the account of the remedial work in which 
she was identified among the children of Syria from 1916 onwards, 
The book is intensely interesting and moving. It should i 
have justified a London publisher in the enterprise of giving it an 
English dress, instead of taking the American sheets. Parts of the 
narrative, especially at the beginning, suggest that Halidé Hanum 
may have had the aid of an American collaborator, and not a good 
one. Revised in England the volume might have been pruned of 
its more obvious slips. Absalom, for instance, was the son of David, 
not of Solomon. 


Twenty-five Caricatures by Sava. 
Gosse. Elkin Mathews. 25s. 
It does not need Sir Edmund Gosse’s introduction to this volume to 
convince that the caricatures here collected are the work of a sculptor, 
No one untrained in this art could have interpreted so truly Mestrovie 
and Epstein in the terms of their own medium, and there is something 
essentially sculptural in the monumental burlesque of Mr. G. K, 
Chesterton. Here, clearly, is the lighter diversion of a genuine and 
trained artist. Caricature, as Sir Edmund says, is in this country 
generally “literature amusingly illustrated,” and so, to the English, 
Sava’s book will have the added interest of showing how successfully 
this “inevitable outcome of social independence” can be approached 
from an entirely fresh angle. 


Introduction by Sir Epsuxp 


A Book for Bookmen. By Jonn Drinkwater. Dulau. 7s. 6d. 


This volume, as its title suggests, is primarily intended for readers 
who are not unfamiliar with the byways of English literature, and 
who have some measure of sympathy with the ardours of the book- 
collector. It comprises several short essays, annotations and mar- 
ginal notes, and letters hitherto unpublished. Mr. Drinkwater has 
sponsored more than one forgotten poet back to daylight. He 
devotes his longest essay to William Cory, author of a little-read book 
of poems entitled Jonica, and now only remembered for: “They 
told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead.” Cory was a 
diligent school-master who combined classical scholarship with 
an exhaustive interest in contemporary affairs and a strangely 
“capricious "*—as Mr. Drinkwater kindly calls it—taste in literature. 
Several letters and a poem by Cory, all hitherto unpublished, are 
included. Such is Mr. Drinkwater’s love of poetry that he can be 
charmed by the meanest of versifiers. And thus he makes interesting 
even his studies of Branwell Bronté, Hartley Coleridge, Robert 
Stephen Hawker—the eccentric vicar-poet of Morwenstowe—and 
Erasmus Darwin, grandfather of the great Charles. This last was 
the author of an amazing poem of scientific pretensions, some 4,000 
lines long, equipped with more than twice its bulk of instructive 
notes, and entitled The Botanic Garden, a work which, in Mr. Drink- 
water’s opinion, “‘ takes an extremely distinguished place among the 
best bad books in the language.” One wishes that Mr. Drinkwater 
could have found space for more examples of Darwin's verse. Few 
people have determination enough to brave his learned verbosity, yet 
such courage would not go wholly unrewarded : 


“Go, gentle Gnomes! Resume your vernal toil, 
Seek my chill tribes, which sleep beneath the soil. 
With ceaseless efforts rend the obdurate clay, 

And give my vegetable babes to-day!” 

In John Collop Mr. Drinkwater may claim to have discovered & 
new poet. Of this writer little is known, save that he flourished in 
1660. Yet such samples as Dr. Drinkwater gives of Collop’s best 
work justify this much of his praise, that the poet deserves a better 
fate. Perhaps some day Mr. Drinkwater will deal with Collop at 
greater length, and rescue some more of his work from oblivion. 


Huntingdonshire: an Inventory of its Ancient Monuments. By 
Tue Roya CoMMISSION OF THE ANCIENT AND HIsToRICAL 
MoNUMENTS IN ENGLAND. His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 358. 

Huntingdonshire is the fourth county on which the Commission has 
published one of its excellent and interesting reports. It is a0 
admirable piece of work. That careful enthusiasm. without which 
such research becomes both inaccurate and dull, has accomplished 
here a task for which lovers of England and the past will be grateful. 

There is no more agreeable way of entering into the history of ow 

country than through the mined arch of archwology, and no better 

way of beginning to study the past than by becoming interested ia 
localities. We know history is written for those who have eyes to set, 
on our fields, villages, towns, churches and country houses, In these 
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The Circulating 
Library. 


The Times Book Club supplies without delay the 
latest works of our leading writers. If the books 
are not on the shelves when asked for, they are, 
with the few exceptions mentioned in the pros- 
pectus, bought specially for the subscriber from the 


publisher. 
What subscribers have said:— 


“I am renewing my subscription to The Times Book 
Club for the tenth time, and I feel I must express my 
appreciation of your service during all these years. 
Although living more than a hundred miles from Wigmore 
Street, never once have the hooks ordered failed to come 
by return of post, and I have always got the volumes I 
asked for. Your Guaranteed Service is perfection itself.” 








“In forwarding my annual subscription to the Guaran- 
teed Service for the eighth year, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my —— appreciation of the promptitude 
and certainty of the organization. Only once in seven 
years have I failed to obtain a book I wanted, and then 
only for a few days, and my reading is mostly works of a 
serious character, rarely novels. I doubt if any library is 
quite so perfect.” 





For Rates and Conditions of Subscription write to the 
brarian, 


THE TIMES 
BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, London, W. |. 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS 


In addition to their service as booksellers, Messrs 
J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., send competent assist- 
ants to catalogue, classify, and clean private 
libraries. 

J. & E. BUMPUS, Ltd 

350 Oxtord St., London, W.1 


By Appotntment « His Majesty the King 
‘Phones — Maytair 1223 and 1224 
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FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 


INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Registered under the Industrial and Prowdent Societies Acts. 
Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds ... £625,000 
Members ex oF ins +? 10,500 
Investments tie ' mee 380 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum Holding, 10 Shares. 

Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 

Entrance fee one penny per share. 

(Shertly te be increased.) 

The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
ite Capital is invested in more than 40 Countries in Government, 
Municipal and similar loans, and in a large number of 
dvevctied industrial undertakings. 





























SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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Six Months ~ a = +6" 
Three Menths - - - - 7s. 6d 


ae (Post free to any address in the world.) 
New Sraresman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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Te FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Js,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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Let your money earn money 
‘—let every shilling accumulate 
profits for you in “ Abbey 
Road.” It is astonishing now 
little becomes so much. Just five 
shillings handed over to the 
“ Abbey Road” every week will 
mean, if you reinvest your 
profits, a sum of £882 to your 
credit thirty years hence ! 


And, of course, you can invest 
larger sums—up to within 
£5,000, and at any time the 
whole or part can be withdrawn 
at short notice. There are no 
fees, nO commissions, no costs. 


Your capital is safe — the 
assets of the “ Abbey Road” are 
over five million pounds—and 
liberal interest is allowed up to 
5% net entirely free of Income 
Tax—which is better than 6% 
where tax has to be deducted. 


Write to-day for the Free Invest- 
ment Booklet “ D,” The Secretary, 
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ROAD 





LONDON’S FOREMOST 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 
16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON 


City Office: 145 MOORGATE, E.C.2. 


Branch Offices: 
20 The Parade, Golders 36 Alexandra Street, 
Green. Southen 
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32 Bayley Lane, Coventry. 


4 Fountain Street, 
Watford. Burlington Buildings, 
Norwich. 


24 Mill Street, Bedford. 
1 Friar Street, Reading Plymouth. 


21 Lockyer Street, 









days of motoring more and more people are aware of this; but 

they catch hints and suggestions from places they visit, they seldom 

have knowledge enough to understand. Such books as these 

His Majesty’s Stationery Office is publishing are of real value; 

are ideal historical guide-books for residents and travellers. In each 

parish information is given in chronological sequence ; prehistoric, the 

Roman remains, ecclesiastical monuments, secular vestiges of th. 

past and, lastly, unclassified objects of interest. The book is i 

illustrated with photographs and plans; it is a fine inventory ang 

amazingly cheap, seeing how much work and learning has gone to the 

compiling of it. 

An Outline History of Architecture of the British Isles. By Pp, 1 
Dickinson, F.R.I.B.A. Cape. 15s. 

Mr. Dickinson's work, in trade language, “‘fills a gap.” We are not 
entirely sure that it supplies a want. This is the first book to deg] 
briefly in a single volume with British architecture as a whole, from 
Stonehenge to Bush House. The trouble is, it is not a whole, 4 
general idea can perhaps be put in a nutshell, but here there is no 
general thesis. The information, though abundant, remains frag. 
mentary ; while the verdicts, thus compact, are apt to seem one-sided 
and crude. To take a single instance, the author insists stiongly op 
the “indifference” of the Eighteenth Century to “good Planning” 
which was sacrificed to pomp. We hoped this cliché was buried, for it is 
most unwholesomely dead. Can Longleat really be regarded as a finer 
achievement of planning than Kedleston ? Even Mr. Dickinson jg 
forced to admit that small Georgian houses were eminently convenient 
as well as seemly. But so were the large ones, to their users. Why 
should the builder of Castle Howard have kept one eye on the supertax 
and the garden city ? It was not his task to consider the psychology 
of domestic servants in the twentieth century, but to “‘ accommodate” 
an eighteenth century nobleman, which he most efficiently did, 
Beauty of plan is abstract and permanent; convenience of plan is 
temporary and relative. In the eighteenth century the art of combin- 
ing these factors was carried further both in France and England 
(notably by Adam) than ever before. The plan could be given any 
desired expression, pompous or simple; and at the same time the 
elevation was not sacrificed. Because more was attempted, it does not 
follow that less was achieved. It was the age of planning, par 
excellence. Mr. Dickinson’s account is here not only summary, but 
misleading. The line illustrations to the book are, regrettably, of the 
same “ period ” as these opinions. 

More attention than usual is devoted to Scottish and Irish building, 
and this is a merit. And the author has evidently a wide range of 
information at ready command. We cannot help feeling that he would 
have done himself more justice, and held the reader's interest more 
successfully, if he had spread himself in two volumes. He is usually 
fair minded, but extreme compression tends to unqualified statement, 
and a boiled down miscellaneous history is not the best way of convey- 
ing a general view. The reader is likely to be kept standing in a rain of 
facts he will not remember and judgments he cannot control. The 
fault is not Mr. Dickinson’s: it is inherent, perhaps, in the nature of 
his undertaking. 


The Sea in English Literature. (From Beowulf to Donne.) By A. 
TreneerR, M.A. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

It may be objected that this collection of sea literature smells of 
the lamp rather than of seaweed and salt spray. But the author has 
done her work so well that it soon becomes the lighthouse lamp, 
half-hidden by flying foam. For old English sea-poetry she goes to 
Beowulf. Here we find the authentic Viking spirit. The sea is never 
blue or purple as with the Greeks. It is grey, tawny or dun-coloured. 
Our forefathers regarded it as a monster to be wrestled with and 
overcome. And, in a mood of endurance or exultation, they gloried 
in the struggle. The stern pagan note is heard in the passing of 
Scyld, when the chief's body is sent forth in a “‘ ringed prow”: 

Last they hoisted the golden banner 
High over head ; then let the holm bear him, 
Gave him to the ocean. 


This mood of simplicity could not last. We are too introspective 
now. Conrad glances back regretfully to this attitude. The next 
considerable sea treasure is found in Hakluyt, that jumble of history, 
letters, accounts, romances. But the spirit of the earlier heroic 
verse has gone, together with the harsh rhythm of the waves. The 
middle English period is destitute of great sea-poetry. Chaucer was 
indifferent to the sea. Only when the Elizabethan filibusters began 
to explore the New World, when the Muscovite Company and the 
North West Passage cast their glamour over men’s minds and the 
great Armada was beaten off, is the murmur of the sea heard again 
in English literature. 


A Guide to the Printed Materials for English Social and Economie 
History, 1750-1850, By Jupira Biow Wixt1ams, Ph.D. Colum- 
bia University Press and Humphrey Milford. 2 vols. 50s. net. 

Every student of eighteenth and nineteenth-century history will 
have abundant cause to be grateful to Dr. Williams for this monument 
of patient labour. The ground covered is wide, and includes nearly 
every aspect of social and economic development. An immense 
number of books and titles are given, usually with a very brief, but 
useful, note on each publication. There are weaknesses, of course, 

By far the greatest is a failure to deal adequately with the immense 
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A 1927 GUIDE AND BOOK 
OF REFERENCE 
FOR INVESTORS 


“The 


30 


Investments.’”’ 


Chosen as the BEST in their 
respective classes, summed up 
and arranged in order of yield, 
together with full details of 
Capital, Reserves, Dividends 
paid, market prices, and other 
points indispensable to judicious 
investors. 
New Edition issued January, 1927. 


PRICE 


1/- 


Post Free from the 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED (Dept. A), 
4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C. 2, 


from whom may also be had on application, free of 
charge, a 4page descriptive leafiet, with two specimen 
pages from the actual book. 




















An invitation 


which we hope will fall on 


Deaf Ears 


fe 

OME of the most delightful 

S passages in music are played with 

muted strings, but the enforced 

muting by nature or accident of all sound 
is the great misfortune of the deaf. 


Modern research has, however, done 
much to alleviate such disability. There 
is rarely a case of deafness which is 
not overcome, entirely or substantially, 
by one of the hundred and fifty different 
aids which we invite you to try in your 
own home. 


Many of these aids weigh but a 
fraction of an ounce and are quite 
inconspicuous. 


No charge whatever is made unless 
absolute satisfaction is given. 


Write or call— 


The Deaf Appliance Co. Ltd. 


(Dept. 77), 58-60 Wigmore Street, London, W. 1. 


Also at Southampton, 10 Lendon Road. 
Ipswich, 52 Butter Market. 
Stoke-on-Trent, 27 Church Street. 
Hereford, 52 Commercial Street. 
Falmouth, Strand Drug Stores. 








OOKS WITH COLOURED PLATES.—Careless’s Old English 
nice 'y, 1821, £12 128.; Cruikshank’s Greenwich Hospital, fine, 

; . Syntax’s Tour in London, uncut, rare, 1820, {4 108.; The 

Satirist, Vols I—XI, half-calf, 1808-12, {9 9s.; Mudford’s Campaign in the Nether- 
= 1817, {15 158.; Sponge’s Sporting Tour, 1st edition, 1853, £3 108.; Wood- 
6 Attempts at Humour, uncut, rare, {7 108; Volumes of Coloured 
Caricatures, scarce, v.o., £21; The Annals of Europe, superbly illustrated, 1816, 
{3.5 Comic History of d and Rome, 2 vols., fine, v.o., {6 68. If the above 
not interest you, let us know your interests, as our stock comprises every form of 
literature. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), John Bright 





BOOKS.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, f 3 38.; Pennell’s Etchers and 
fe 8.; Dictionary ef Na’ 23 vols., 
; 5@ Drawings by Alastair, £ 3 Book, 13 vols., . by 
; Splendour of the Heavens, 178. 358.); Bains’ Indian Sterics, 
by Wheatley, 10 vois., {6 108 ; Story of Nations, 67 vols., 
ing’s 12 vols., {2 23.; B cie’s A 
erpiece, a (pub. 318. 6d.); Trollope’s Barchester 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATON, Ltd. 
Ask for descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. First-class Temperance Hotel. 200 rooms 
Electric Radiators in all Bed Bed Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
He TEL CONSTANCE, 
23 Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2. 
Very pleasantly situated overlooking Hyde Park. 
Spacious, | rooms, charmingly furnished. 
Own lock-up . Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 3} guineas weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
"Phone: Paddingt 
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R®ADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the p 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
ae charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
- (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
t Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
Adverti details of which will be sent on application to the 
§ vertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
eet, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


‘een 


AMP. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS : 


Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, 
Favourable Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual 
M that you assure with E LARGEST BRITISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. Cash Surplus (ordinary department) 
divided 1925: £2,428,221, being equal to 54.5 per cent. of the 








AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Office: 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 








W. C. Fisner, Manager for the United Kingdom. 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
urley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters —Apply Miss K. M ELuts. 
ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight, for winter residence. Mild 
and sunny, central heating, constant hot water, large rooms, every comfort. 
Vegetarian diet. Terms, 24 guincas.—Mrs. Wynne 
IGHLANDS, West Cliff, Bournemouth.—Sunny bedrooms, 2 mins. 
sea, centre, Winter Gardens. Moderate terms.—Apply Miss 8. K. Marti. 











; AST BOU RNE.— Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
4 Best — pe (central), large bright rooms. Wireless.—Mrs. RooEers (cookery 
diploma) ‘el.: 866. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
4 with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


TO LET, ETC. 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in al) private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone: Western 4948. 


Vs COMFORTABLE HOME. Two people. Bath, geyser, 
garden. Young Society.—Harnis, 19, The Park, ing, W. 5. 

















LOOMSBURY.—Unfurnished or furnished, large, bright room. 
Rent moderate ; electric light, go use of kitchen and geyser bathroom.— 
Write: Goprrey, 1917 Club, Street, W. 

ANTED, by business woman, another to share small flat, near 
W Kensington Gardens. Good position; maid kept; telephone.—Box 244, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
D.—SMALL UNFURNISHED FLAT, 2 or 3 rooms, 
with bathroom, in W.C. 1 district,—Write Box 248, Taz New Statesman 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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reservoir of information contained in the reports of Government 
Committees and Commissions—the most important single contem- 
porary source. The biographical and Trade Union sections are others 
which reveal obvious gaps, and there is no proper treatment of the 
growth of joint stock companies and business organisation. Maps 
also are not properly covered. But it seems almost ungracious to 
note the omissions in a monumental work far more remarkable for 
what it contains than for what it leaves out. Let us hope that Dr. 
Williams, or some other scholar, will soon give us a companion study 
dealing with the vital hundred years before 1750, for which the 
student is far more at a loss for reasonable guidance in his researches. 
Meanwhile, every reference library should get a copy of these 
indispensable volumes. 


H. G. Wells: Educationist. By F. H. Doveury. Cape. 5s. 

H. G. Wells is regarded variously as a constructive thinker, a critic 
or an irritant. He is something of all three. Moreover, he is a man 
who understands that, “‘ words are the money of fools and the counters 
of wise men.”” Therefore, when we read praise of Aristocracy by 
Wells on the ground that it means the rule of the best and praise of 
Democracy for exactly the same reason, we do not make wild accusa- 
tions of inconsistency, we realise that all the time he is working at the 
same idea. Mr. Wells changes and grows. As G. K. Chesterton has 
said, he “conducts his education in public,” and his controversial 
manners are not of the best. But just because he is so anxious to 
write out the immediate thought that strikes him, a commentary on 
his work as a whole from an educational standpoint, can hardly fail 
to present us with a living man and a philosophy of life as reasonably 
complete as that of a man who is mentally alive can be. H. G. Wells 
is a sworn foe of tradition and, it appears, of most teachers. He is 
always putting out his tongue at the dons—mainly perhaps because 
he has never known anything of dons. He stands, or purports to 
stand, for science and scientific thought, and consumes his own tra- 
ditions as he goes along. Behind him in the track of his mind, he has 
left the wreck of parties, institutions and ideas for which he has no 
further use. It is interesting to have all this catalogued for us here- 
Naturally, educationists who, as a body, are tolerably wise and 
certainly weighty, get in a state of consternation when they observe 
afiery human comet rushing upon them and threatening their destruc- 
tion. Lord Gorel is quoted as voicing uncomfortable academic 
feeling when he says that Wells knows “certainly nothing about 
history,” and “ very little about education.”” This book is the story 
of the impact of Mr. Wells on modern education, and might well be 
renamed— In the Days of the Comet. 
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The Bentley Six 


Extract from article “ Daily Mirror,” Fan. 14th, on the Six-Cylinder 
“ Bentley” by Mr. Jobn Prioleau (the Motoring Expert). 


“Interesting though the engine and chassis of this car 
certainly are, it was the performance on the 
road which impressed me perhaps as much 
as I have ever been impressed by any 

car. That generally misplaced 
word ‘ flexibility’ has a 
real meaning when 3-Litre CHASSIS 
PRICES FROM applied to the Big PRICES FROM 
£1,450 ‘Bentley.’ ” £895 
eUAY WE SEND YOU A CATALOGUE, OR ARRANGE A 
TRIAL RUN? 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., Pollen House, Cork Street, London, W. 1 
"Phone: Regent 6911 "Grams: “ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 
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FIVE YEARS GUARANTEE 


6-Cyl. CHASSIS 


HANNA ATT 


—— 


About Motoring 
ROADSIDE HOTELS 


T is notorious that the motor-car has transformed t) 

I rural districts and put thousands of pounds into the 
pockets of landowners by enabling people of urby 
tastes and occupations to live many miles away from the lange 
populations, or at least to maintain week-end cottages fifty milg 
or so from their homes and places of business. It is rather og 
that this increased mobility of the money-spenders has s0 fy 
exercised very little effect on British hotel-keeping. It wouy 
puzzle a statistician to discover whether the car has put 
into hotel-keepers’ pockets or not. Some of the roadside hotel, 
far away from towns, have undoubtedly benefited, especially if 
they happen to be situated in picturesque scenery or near som 
place of holiday pilgrimage. They now entertain wealthie 
clients than the cyclists and horse drivers who originally justified 
the existence of the house. Hotels in ugly and unin i 
towns probably owe nothing to the car, which facilitates crog. 
country journeys, and enables a business man to substitute 
lunch in a dreary town for the dinner, bed, and breakfast t 
which he was condemned in the old days. Seaside hotels pr. 
bably tell very different tales, varying according to the 
and imagination with which they are managed. Ten or twenty 
years ago such houses had a long list of clients, who brought 
their families down for a fortnight or a month in the fine weather; 
but nowadays such stationary holidays are unusual. Th 
seaside hotel may be as busy as ever, but many of its custome 
only stay for a night or two, and quite a large percentage eats 
single meal and pass on. Many people strain their bank balance 
to buy cars, and so cannot afford to spend lavishly on their 
travels ; if they visit a hotel they buy no wine, and they wil 
often prefer a cheap eating-house to a hotel, if they catch sight 
of a clean and attractive window as they drive into a tow. 
Altogether, it is doubtful whether the motor-car has yet brought 
much grist to the hotels. 
mn * 7 


If this is so, the blame undoubtedly rests on the shoulders of 
the hotel-keepers. The experienced motorist has a ment 
catalogue of houses at which he can depend on good entertait- 
ment and pleasant civility ; but he shrinks from entering hotes 
at random. For a whole week last summer the present write 
lunched at a succession of Scottish hotels. At every one of them 
he fed off precisely the same menu—Scotch broth, cold lamb, 
and gooseberry tart. The best criticism on this menu is thatit 
would be an absolute impossibility to eat seven successive and 
identical meals in crossing France, unless a determined travelle 
forced seven unwilling hosts to do his will. The charge was never 
less than 4s. per head without liquor, without tips to the waiter 
without garage fees which were invariably charged if any sort 0 
a yard was available, and without tips to the yardman. The 
daily luncheon cost of a well-laden family car would thus lt 
about 30s. The food and table appointments were of vety 
varying quality ; in at least two hotels the Scotch broth rollei 
audibly across a tilted plate, and in three the somewhat elderly 
lamb consisted mainly of large chunks of suet. Criticisms of 
similar kind would arise naturally in the mind of any motorist 
who spent his nights in a series of hotels selected at random 0 
from the gabled thumbnail pictures in a roadbook. The tippiig 
nuisance, which is just tolerable when the traveller makes @ pl 
longed stay without a vehicle, becomes intolerable when of 
moves on every twenty-four hours, and the yardmen expect 
lavish gifts in addition to a maximum fee for car accommodation 
of the crudest order. With a sprinkling of notable exceptioms 
the British hotel industry has made no attempt to cater for the 
new traffic. The motorists tend to boycott the hotels at luncheot 
and tea time, preferring impromptu picnic meals by the 
or tea-houses or small restaurants. Tents and caravans are t 
radical a solution of the night problems for most people. Buts 
great many travellers either put in a very long day in order t 
reach their distant destination without being overcharged for 
poor food and poor accommodation at hotels ; or else they dir 
dainfully tolerate the discomforts of one night in a hotel en rout 
to the cottage or rooms which they have rented ; 
cadge accommodation from some old acquaintance W 
along the road. 

* * * 

The hotel-keeper is undoubtedly face to face with a genuinely 

difficult problem. The British climate is capricious, 
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formed the 

is into th 

> Of urbe The Ordinary General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Midland 
m the large Bank Limited was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 4, 

8 fifty miley BF op Friday, January 28th, 1927. 

} Tather odd The Chairman, The Right Hon. R. McKenna, said in part : 

} has 80 fe The task I am setting myself to-day is by no means an easy one. I 

. Tt wouk propose if I can to give some answer, partial though it may be, to the 
put money question : Why is it that for the past six years we have suffered from 

side hotel, tnde depression and unemployment of almost unparalleled severity, 

~~ while America has enjoyed great and increasing prosperity ? In the 

a Ww wah t case I cannot escape the conclusion that the monetary element 

lly justifieg [bas been of deep importance. 

ninteresting Since the autumn of 1921 there has been a great expansion in bank 

tates crow BF deposits in the United States. It will be found that the average total 

Substitute deposits of the reporting member banks of the Federal Reserve system 

reakfast to 





rose from {2,860 millions for the twelve months ending November, 








a piv 1922, to £3,751 millions for 1926, an addition of no less than {891 
or twenty millions. Over the same period the total deposits of the ten London 
ho brought clearing banks fell from {1,783 millions to £1,661 millions, a decline 
ne weather; |) of {122 millions. Those who think that any increase in the volume 
usual. The — of money must be stigmatised as inflation will doubtless be alarmed 






by this growth of credit in the United States ; but if the supply of new 
money does no more than keep pace with the increase in production, 
there is, in fact, no inflation whatever. We have to distinguish clearly 
between inflationary and non-inflationary growth in the volume of 
credit, and to do so we must start with the question of how additional 
money comes into being. Apart from the action of a bank, the public 
in practice are powerless to increase or diminish permanently the total 
of money except by destroying their notes or sending them out of the 
country. The Government, independently of action by the Bank of 
England, are no less passive than the public. We must therefore 
look to action by the banks, and particularly the Bank of England 








































| entertain § asthe central institution, for the cause of these movements. All banks, 
ring hotels however, insist on maintaining a fairly regular proportion between 
sent writer their cash and deposits, so that if we are to discover the real causes of 
ne of thet BF sactnation in the quantity of t look for them in wh 
cold tak quantity of money we must look for them in whatever 
u is that it produces variation in the total of bank cash, which in the language 
essive and | of the clearing banks means currency holdings together with balances 
d traveller § atthe Bank of England. 
> was never Itis not generally recognised that the principal cause of any but the 
the = most transient movements is not something done by the banks, but 
ay oe something done by the Bank of England. If the Bank of England 
id thus be makes a loan, or discounts bills, or buys gold or securities, the amount 
e of very paid becomes bank cash. Conversely, when a loan by the Bank of 
roth rolled § England is repaid, or discounted bills are met at maturity, or gold 
hat elderly § or securities are sold, bank cash is correspondingly diminished. 
icisms of s Indirectly, therefore, the Bank of England is in practice the controller of 
y — the volume of money. Thus we see that the gold standard is by no 
he tinal mens the “ automatic ’’ mechanism it is commonly alleged to be, 
kes a pv since the Bank, merely by buying or selling, lending or calling in loans, 
when on § “2 within limits prompt an expansion or contraction of credit regard- 
en expect less of movements of gold. The Bank itself, however, is governed 
»modation by the terms of its constitution, and even such freedom for the exercise 
— of policy as it might possess is in considerable measure limited by the 
che > =n ofitssystem. This is the point on which I wish to lay emphasis 
* are too It is not surprising, in view of the conditions of our trade in recent 
le. Buts — Y*4ts, that Bank of England policy has for some time been a matter 
» order to B of controversy. All parties acknowledge the principle that the 
arged be severning factor in the exercise of monetary powers should be the 
a weeds of healthy and legitimate trade, but they do not agree as to the 
else they — or the method of securing this result. Indeed, neither 
who lives critics nor the defenders of the present monetary system are all 





a among themselves. If we were to label one party 
onist and the other inflationist we should do great injustice 
many of the more sober disputants on both sides. The arguments 










against both inflation and deflation are sufficiently clear to make it 
evident that our proper course is to have nothing to do with either. 
But it is not always easy to know when we are in fact inflating or 
deflating. Let me illustrate what I mean by turning to the United 
States, where, as I have mentioned already, the volume of money has 
expanded enormously in recent years. On the face of it this might 
appear to be a case of inflation, but if we examine statistics of produc- 
tion over the same period we shall see that a very large increase has 
taken place in industrial output. As a result there has been no rise 
in prices and no inflation. 


RIGIDITY OF BRITISH MONETARY SYSTEM. 

Now let me take another case, drawn from our own experience, in 
which without any actual restriction of credit the basic circumstances 
are such as to make our condition one of continuous deflation. In 
order fully to occupy our people an immediate increase of banking 
credit, that is of money, is indispensable for carrying the larger volume 
of commodities which the unemployed and the new recruits to labour 
will produce. To check the growth of credit when the population is 
steadily increasing and vast numbers of men and women are out of 
employment is obviously to cut off all hope of trade expansion unless 
prices are continuously lowered. But we all know what falling prices 
mean to trade in these conditions. Deflation, even rigorous deflation, 
was a harsh necessity in 1920 and 1921. Its continuance in varying 
degrees of intensity through the following three years, after the 
United States had abandoned the process, was based on the desire to 
effect an early return to the gold standard. We have now been 
working on the gold standard for nearly two years, and except for 
the rigidity of the Bank of England system, there is nothing to prevent 
the same response being given to growing trade demands in this country 
as has been given in America. 

It is accepted as an axiom that an influx of gold into the Bank of 
England stimulates trade here. The stimulus, however, is not due to 
the Bank having more or less bullion buried in its vaults, but to the 
additional bank cash which the purchase of gold creates. The effect 
on the total of bank cash is precisely the same whether the Bank buys 
gold or bills or War Loan or bricks and mortar, whether it lends to the 
Government, the Bank of France or any other of its private customers. 
When the Bank buys gold, however, its reserve is strengthened and the 
ratio improved; when it buys anything else the reserve remains 
unaffected and the ratio declines. It naturally follows that an increase 
of bank cash which arises from an influx of gold is regarded with 
equanimity and even satisfaction, while a proposal for an increase of 
bank cash specifically to meet trade needs would not be viewed with 
the same cordiality. 

The American system has been framed to suit modern conditions, 
and in fixing reserve requirements the development of deposit banking 
has been duly recognised. On the other hand, the Bank of England 
continues to operate under the Act of 1844, and as a consequence its 
reserve is insufficient to permit open market operations with a view to 
increasing the volume of credit on anything more than quite a small 
scale. If our central bank were to be re-established on the same 
reserve basis as either the Federal Reserve Banks or the recently 
reconstructed Reichsbank, or indeed in accordance with any modern 
system, the Bank of England would have a reserve standing at a far 
higher figure than it does to-day and could work with much greater 
freedom of policy and with manifest advantages to our trade. I am 
convinced that this subject merits the most disinterested and pains- 
taking investigation. An exhaustive inquiry into the principles on 
which a central bank should be founded and should conduct its 
operations would be of immense service to the public. The vital need 
for the future is to ensure that the maintenance of prosperity, with a 
growing population and ever-improving standard of living, both 
requiring an expansion in the volume of trade, shall not be hampered 
by false restrictions on the quantity of money. We need careful and 
expert consideration of the theoretical basis and practical technique 
Continued om page §21. 
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average Briton’s holidays are short, and compressed into a very 
brief season. If the weather chances to be good in July, August 
and September, most hotels will be overrun : the writer has often 
encountered real difficulty in obtaining a bed in districts where 
nobody spends a holiday, simply because the holiday traffic had 
choked every house. Outside the three busy months the 
rewards of an enterprising and imaginative hotel-keeper are pre- 
sumably very little greater than the profits of a sulky, thoughtless 
fellow, who throws careless meals at fancy charges on to his table. 
Nevertheless, the stream of traffic along the main high roads never 
shrinks to a trickle even in the worst weather ; and along these 
roads the bulk of the custom is awarded to inns where good food 
in fair variety is quickly available at a reasonable rate. There 
is also an unofficial boycott of certain well-known houses where 
meals are only served at fixed times and at absurd prices. Very 
large profits probably await any astute caterer who buys up 
houses with discretion, and manages to inform the motoring 
public that they can be well fed without delay at rational prices. 
Meanwhile, the small teahouses are thriving. 
R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE best news the City has heard for some time is that 

New South Wales is borrowing $25,000,000 from New 

York instead of London. For fear, however, that the 
poor old mother should grieve at one of her children having 
gone three months without dipping into her purse, South 
Australia has generously stepped into the breach and borrowed 
£2,500,000 at 5 per cent., the issue being placed (and over- 
subscribed) at 98. If someone were to work out the amount 
of debi per head per adult of the Australian population owing 
to investors in this country, and the respective rates of increase 
of population and debt per month, the result would be startling. 
According to one of the Sunday papers there is a marked 
increase in the number of members of Parliament who, for 
pecuniary reasons, are entering the City, going upon boards 
of existing, and still more of yet-to-be-created, companies. 
We are told that increasing numbers of prominent personages 
““who would normally continue in their national work” are 
directing their steps towards the City. This is bad news for 
investors generally, without, I fear, any compensating advantage 
to the nation. 

* * * 

A number of interesting changes in connection with important 
companies have been announced this week. The Committee 
of Enquiry that had been set up to investigate the affairs of 
Lipton, Ltd., has framed its report, although it has not been 
published. It is, however, announced that Sir Thomas Lipton 
has expressed a desire to “‘ avail himself of an immediate well- 
earned rest and to relinquish for the future the very onerous 
duties connected with the active control of the business.” 
Sir Thomas is to become the life president of the company 
and to act in an advisory capacity whenever called upon. 
Shareholders will not begrudge the veteran founder of this 
big business the enjoyment of a well-earned rest. A rather 
ingenious scheme in connection with liability on shares is put 
forward by the directors of Henry Gardner and Company, 
the metal and rubber dealers who secured the great German 
business of Mertons during the war. This company has a 
capital of £1,000,000, in one million shares of £1 each, of which 
12s. 6d. is paid up. The directors have always indicated their 
desire to get rid of the liability, and indeed 2s. 6d. of the 12s. 6d. 
was paid out of accumulated profits as a bonus. It appears 
that certain important Canadian interests desire to have a 
participation in the business with a view to closer association 
with it, which should substantially benefit the company. It 
is proposed therefore to consolidate the £1,000,000 of £1 shares, 
12s. 6d. paid, into £625,000 of fully-paid £1 shares and £375,000 
of £1 shares wholly unpaid; of the latter, £250,000 may be 
subscribed by existing shareholders if they so desire, the 
remaining £125,000 of unpaid shares being sold to the Canadian 
interests referred to. Any of the 250,000 shares not taken up 
by shareholders will be subscribed by underwriters in exchange 
for a commission of not more than 1} per cent. The unpaid 
shares will be payable 5s. on issue and 5s. twelve months hence. 
The net result is that existing shareholders will hold five 
fully-paid £1 shares in place of every eight shares 12s. 6d. paid, 
and will have the right to two £1 shares, which he may either 
keep, paying for them by instalments, or will be relieved of all 
liability thereon, whichever he prefers. For some years the 
company has paid a steady 7 per cent. dividend, besides accumu- 
lating sufficient profits to give the bonus referred to, which was 


~ 


equivalent to another 25 per cent. The shares (12s. 6d, paid 
look attractive at their present price of 15s. 6d. 
' * om * 


It is announced that the Anglo-American Oil Company hy 
made an offer of one share for every two ordinary shares jy 
the Glico Petroleum Company. The shares of the latter j 
5s. to 40s. on this news, which indicates a valuable acquisitin 
by the British company of the Standard Oil group, Th 
shares of both companies have been recommended in Ty 
New StTaTesMAN. It was pretty clear that the Glico Co; 
constituting perhaps the only independent sales organisatin 
of any size left in the country, would be absorbed by one » 
other of the groups, and there was an idea that the Pheni 
Oil would do the absorbing. The deal should be profitah 
to both the companies concerned. 

* * a 

Readers may be tired of the repeated references here 
South African finance companies’ shares, but the result hy 
already justified them, as witness the following comparison ¢ 
those specifically recommended so recently as December It) 
last, not to mention numerous previous recommendations : 


Recommended 
11-12-26 at Present price, 
Anglo-American Corpn. -. 88s. Od. 43s. Od. 45s, 0d. 
Consd. Mines Selection -o 28s. i 27s. Od. 27s. 9d, 
New Era Consd. ° oo Ge Oa. lls. 8d. lls. 94, 
Rand Selection Corpn. -» 19s. Od. 22s. 104d. 288. 1id. 


I still regard these as the most promising semi-speculatiye 
purchases. My reason for so insistently mentioning Rani 
Selection Corporation (in which I am now followed by othe 
journals) is that this successful company has up to quite recently 
been hardly known. Most of its shares were held by the Angh- 
American. Now, however, it has been decided to 
the market and adopt a forward policy. At their present 
price they yield over 9 per cent. with considerable likelihood 
of capital appreciation. A different sort of semi-speculativ 
investment, probably well worth buying, is Roumania 
Consolidated 4 per cent. Loan at about 45} (recommended her 
June 6th, 1925, at 31). A new loan is in the offing—probably 
in New York—and it will be necessary to “lift” the unduly 
low price of the London junior loan to secure a successfil 
flotation. A. Emi Davies. 











Now is the Time 


to insure your life. To-morrow may be too 
late. To-morrow the doctors may not 
certify you as ‘a good life.’ Premiums, 
too, should be considered. As you grow 
older, so they grow heavier. Why not write 
to-day, stating exact age, for particulars of 
policies most suited to your needs, to the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund © ss. 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


:9 St. Andrew S , Edinburgh. 
Head y . Lidstone, Menaser = ) 
London: 28 Cornhill, BC 5, & 17 Waterloo Piece, 
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Company has 
QTy shares i, ofour credit and currency system, including the position of the Bank 
latter jumpe of England as the central institution and custodian of our monetary 
bie 8Cquisitign resources. No time is too early for this, but the present is peculiarly 
‘ oe - by reason of the necessary revision of the Bank Charter 
leo Company involved in the projected amalgamation of the note issues. 
. by one POSITION OF THE BANK. 
Pheniy Paid-up capital and reserve both amount to {12,665,798. Current, 
be Profitab, itand other accounts stood on December 31st last at £366,423,103, 
nearly 18 millions higher than a year before. The Home Safe scheme 
inaugurated in the early part of the year has since been extended to 
~~ here ty the whole of our branches in England and Wales, Acceptances and 
wh bis ts on account of customers have also increased by over a 
oe woe ae million to £37,065,445. Acceptances alone declined by three millions, 
nations: but there was a more than compensating increase in engagements, 
. which may be attributed to the growing popularity of the forward 
ent price, exchange facilities offered by the Bank. 
45s, 0d. Coin, gold bullion, bank and currency notes and balances with the 
ros 9d. Bank of England amount to /52,994,044, slightly less than a year ago. 
’ on i On the other hand, balances with, and cheques in course of collection 
i-speculati on other banks in Great Britain and Ireland are somewhat higher at 
ning Rani {18,222,492, while money at call and short notice has risen by four 
od by othe millions to {22,786,852. These three items are together equal to 
nite 25.7 per cent. of our deposit liabilities, about the same figure as that 
y the Anglo. recorded a year ago. Investments are four millions higher and now 
to enlarge amount to £38,853,582. Bills discounted are also up by five millions, 
cir present now standing at £46,744,312. Advances to customers and other 
e likelihood accounts have increased by a further four millions to £200,459,993, 
-speculative Bank premises are entered at £6,936,574, and we now operate through 
Roumani | ™re than 1,900 offices in England and Wales. Investment in 
vended her | *filiated institutions stands at £6,493,809. 
—probably The net profit for the year shows a further small increase to 
the unduly § {2,535,730, which with the amount brought forward makes a total 
Successful F of {3,348,896 for allocation. The dividend of 18 per cent. per annum 
Davizs, less tax absorbs {1,823,874. Of the remainder, £500,000 has been 
appropriated to bank premises redemption fund and {200,000 to 














Officers’ Pension Fund, leaving {825,022 to be carried forward. 


The report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 








REDEEMABLE SECURITIES INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Redeemable Securities 
Investment Trust, Limited, was held yesterday in the Board Room 
of the First Co-Operative Investment Trust, Limited, Broad Street 
House, E.C.2, Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (the Chairman 
of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman said : Ladies and gentlemen :— 

As is shown by the table printed in the Report, our steady and 
healthy progress continues. During the year, our issued capital 
has been increased from {111,000 to £150,000, and after maintaining 
our dividend at 7 per cent. we are able out of revenue to increase the 
carry forward from {432 to £1,006. Profits on changes of investments 
have resulted in the addition of £3,802 17s. 4d. to the Investment 
Reserve, and our reserves and carry forward now aggregate {20,496 
4 compared with {14,603 a year ago. 

The Report mentions that our investments at 31st December, 
valued at middle prices, showed a slight depreciation on book cost ; 
= “ap was small and the improvement that has already occurred 

. ue quotation of some of our investments has been sufficient to 
Wipe it out and show a small appreciation, so that our reserves represent 


& clear surplus, 





Sees eee or four years have witnessed the formation of several 
~ “sy trusts, but I think I am justified in claiming that we were 
‘orto tealise how propitious the times were for collective invest- 
yl ours was the first genuine investment trust to be formed 
rset A years or more. I say ‘‘ genuine,”” because many so-called 
different Aa gee are finance and promotion companies—a very 
Mado iteclt g- The test of the genuine investment trust is that it 
Sate to pay dividends only out of income, and to place all 
on sales to reserve. I might add further, that every first-class 
seems trust furnishes its shareholders with a complete list of its 
vestments, showing the amount held in each. The right time for 





an investment trust to be started is when investments are cheap— 
that is to say, in a time of market depression. It is better to start 
in a modest way and build up on a foundation of cheap investments 
than to obtain a big sum of capital at considerable cost for under- 
writing and other preliminary expenses, and invest what is left, at 
the top of the market, which is what is most probable at a time 
when it is easy to obtain capital for new ventures. 


It became apparent to us some years ago, that the time had come to 
go in largely for foreign investments. It is, however, difficult for the 
individual investor to get a wide range. You cannot always be sure 
of the honesty of the financier you know ; still less that of the financier 
who is hundreds and perhaps thousands of miles away; but the 
competently managed investment trust, with its large resources, 
connections and technical knowledge, is in a position to avail itself 
of investment opportunities, wherever they present themselves. 


Over a year ago a Cabinet Minister remarked to me that he 
considered Germany had become the safest country in the world ; 
this confirmed our own view, for we had already accumulated a number 
of high-class German investments, obtainable only in that country 
and New York, and without exception, they have proved exceedingly 
profitable, both as to yield and capital appreciation. Similarly, 
on the stabilisation of the Belgian currency, we turned our attention 
to that country, and have secured some excellent investments there, 
as well as in Hungary, another country which appears to us now 
to be an attractive field for investment. 


A glance at the list of our 190 investment holdings will show you, 
however, that we have not confined our activities to foreign stocks. 
Our investments are so well distributed and our connections are now 
so extensive that I think I may hazard the prophecy that we will 
do even better this year than last. 


As stated in the Report, shareholders will be given the opportunity 
of taking up at par, one new share for every three shares already 
held. This will absorb 50,000 shares, leaving the same number 
available for some such future issue. Offers have been made to us to 
underwrite the whole of our new shares at a premium, but although 
this would materially increase our reserves, we prefer that any profit 
to be derived from the Issue of new shares should go entirely to our 
600 odd shareholders and we are, therefore, giving you the opportunity 
of acquiring them at par. Should any shareholder not be in a position 
to exercise his rights, he will have no difficulty in selling them on 
the Stock Exchange. I might remind you that our ordinary shares 
are in quite a different category from the ordinary and deferred stocks 
of the older investment trusts; we have no debentures or preference 
shares, so that our ordinary shareholders are the proprietors of our 
holdings, and not merely of the equity. 

I now formally beg to move the adoption of the report and accounts, 

Mr. J. J. Oulet in seconding the resolution, said :— 

The commercial distribution of our holdings is as follows :— 
Commercial and Industrial 39 per cent., Financial Land and Invest- 
ment 11 per cent., Government Provincial and Municipal 8 per cent., 
and the balance distributed over Tea and Coffee, Mines, Railways and 
Tramways, Oil, Iron, Coal and Steel, etc. 

These Investments are distributed as to 39 per cent. in the United 
Kingdom, 9 per cent. in Europe, 9 per cent. in United States of 
America, 9 per cent. in the Dominions, and the balance in India and 
F.M.S., Java, Sumatra, the South American Countries, and Central 
America. 

Mr. Cruttenden, as one having considerable experience in investment 
trust companies, congratulated the Board upon the very satisfactory 
showing of the accounts for the year, and said it was a very wise 
policy to publish the list of investments, as this gave shareholders 
an opportunity of seeing what the Directors were doing. In some 
respects the list was unique, some of the investments being unfamiliar, 
but he had no doubt they were of a satisfactory nature. 

The resolution was carried unanimously and the final dividend, 
making 7 per cent. for the year, was formally declared. 

In proposing the re-election of Alderman Davies and Mr. Ernest 
Martin, F.C.1.S. as Directors, Sir D. Drummond Fraser referred to the 
great care and watchfulness that were exercised in the selection of 
investments and the organisation of the Trust. The world production 
of food stuffs and raw materials was now greater than the pre-war 
figure, but owing to the maladjustment occasioned by the war, the 
volume of trade of the Western Hemisphere showed a diminution 
of something like 10 per cent. Economic forces now in operation 
were, however, tending to make good this deficiency, and not the 
least of these forces was the mobilisation of small sums of capital 
to productive purposes by means of investment trusts of which this 
was a pioneer so far as the small investor was concerned, Mr. J. J. 
Oulet seconded, and the resolution was carried. 

Messrs. Mann, Judd Gordon & Co., Chartered Accountants, were 
reappointed Auditors, and the proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, the Directors and Staff. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts, with full list of investments, 
may be obtained on application to the Redeemable Securities Invest- 
ment Trust, Limited, Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BANK OF LIVERPOOL 


& MARTINS, LIMITED 





CHAIRMAN’S SURVEY OF HOME TRADES 





PLEA FOR PEACE AND PRODUCTION 





NINETY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 





The Ninety-Sixth Annual Meeting of Shareholders of the Bank of 
Liverpool & Martins Limited was held at Liverpool on Friday, January 
28th. The Chairman, Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., presided over a 
large attendance. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts, 
referred to the retirement at the end of last summer of Mr. T. Fisher 
Caldwell, who succeeded Sir James Hope Simpson three years ago. 
The Board wished to place on record their appreciation of the many 
services he rendered the Bank during the twenty-three years he was 
connected with it. 


Mr. A. F. Shawyer had been appointed General Manager in his 
place, an appointment made by the Board with great confidence, for 
not only had Mr. Shawyer had long banking experience, first with the 
Cumberland Union Banking Co., and afterwards with the Bank of 
England, the Lincoln & Lindsey Bank, and the Midland Bank, but 
in the two and a half years since he joined the Bank of Liverpool the 
Directors and the customers had learnt how clear was his insight into 
the many problems that confront a banker. 


Mr. J. M. Furniss, District General Manager of the North Eastern 
District, had been appointed Assistant General Manager of the Bank, 
and had been succeeded in the North Eastern District by Mr. J. 
McKendrick. 

Mr. H. Mancknols Walton, for five years a member of the Manchester 
Board, had been elected to the General Board. 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING. 


Reviewing the balance sheet, the Chairman said after making 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts, the net profit for the year 
amounted to £542,730, a decrease of {29,586 from 1925, but {£12,288 
more than 1924. £138,356 was brought forward, and the Board 
proposed to allocate {150,000 to Reserve, bringing it up to {2,000,000 
(a considerable figure he hoped to see increased until it was at least 
equal to the paid-up capital); to write {50,000 off Bank Premises 
Account, which would then stand at the very conservative figure of 
£1,555:943, having regard to their very valuable properties; and to 
pay a half-yearly dividend of 8 per cent., making 16 per cent. for the 
year, a rate maintained since 1919. 


Loans and advances, which decreased by some two million pounds 
the previous year, had risen by £1,289,692, as was only to be expected 
from the condition of trade in the areas in which the Bank was 
interested. This was naturally reflected in the proportions of cash in 
hand and money at short notice, which was 23.2 per cent., as against 


24.13 per cent. 


BANKS AND BUSINESS. 


** Once more then we have done our share,’’ the Chairman continued, 
‘‘in helping to finance the trade and industry of the country. In 
doing so, we have, in common with the other banks, fulfilled our 
proper function, and I submit, with due respect to our critics, that the 





banks should keep strictly within their province. I imagine mos 
business men will agree with me that a trade would prefer to solve its 
English banks hay 
always set their faces against becoming partners in the businesses of 


their customers and prefer to deal with their customers as individuals 


own problems without outside interference. 


rather than to deal with trades as a whole. Even supposing one trade 
to be particularly distressed at a given moment, yet the members of 
that trade all differ from each other in their financial conditions and 


need separate sympathetic treatment.” 


The history of the London Money Market in 1926 showed that the 
Bank of England had exercised its control of the market both wisely 
and well, There were great hopes in the early part of the year the 
Bank Rate would fall below the 5 per cent. to which it had been raised 
in the previous December, but these were dashed by the general strike 
and the coal dispute. 


HoME TRADES REVIEWED. 


Home trades naturally had been affected adversely by the strike. 
Farmers again had had a disappointing year. Those who depended o 
stock had suffered severely from the fall in prices, the pig trade being 
the one bright spot. More beet factories had come into work, and 
aided by the subsidy, had helped farmers to grow a profitable crop. 
Despite the efforts of the National Farmers’ Union, the milk trade had 
been unprofitable, milk production during the past few years having 


overrun consumption. 


There had been a steady and fairly profitable trade in wheat ani 
prices seemed to have come down to a fairly safe level, owing to the 
good crops harvested in most exporting countries. The year’s imports 
were slightly larger than in 1925. The year had been a bad one for the 
milling trade, which suffered from excessive competition, the country 
being still over-milled, and prospects were not too bright. 


CoaL SET-BACK. 


The incalculable harm done to the nation by the coal dispute had 
not only involved the miners and others in the loss of over {200,000,000 
in wages and had driven many of them into debt that would take 
years to pay off, besides the exhaustion of their Trade Union funds, 
but mineowners had suffered equallv in the deterioration of mines and 
plants and the loss of profits. Any profits made in 1927 would have 
to be spent in great measure in repairing the harm done. Recovery 
from the effects of the strike would take months, and be only attained 
by goodwill on all sides and hard work on the part of everyone. 


The expectation of a gradual revival of the iron and steel trade 
ended with the coal strike, and the British output of pig iron w 
lower than it had been since 1850, and of steel the lowest for thirty 
years. The outlook for the future, however, was promising. = 
furnaces had been restarted, and in view of the shortage of pig irom, 


production should go ahead if only coal costs could be kept low: 
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With the revival of industry there was a rising demand for construc- 
tional steel and shipbuilding material. 

Although shipbuilding had been at a standstill throughout the 
country, for the coming year the outlook was good. There was a 
considerable amount of work on order, and some of the closed yards 
would probably be reopened shortly. 

The outlook in shipping was brighter, as it was thought freights 
had now reached the bottom, and that a gradual increase would 


shortly result. 

In the engineering trade the year had been a bad one, but it was 
hoped that with the revival of work in the shipbuilding yards there 
would be a general demand for the new and improved machines 
necessary if bigger output and more economical working were to be 
obtained. 

CoTTon. 


The difficulties of the cotton trade had been great. Throughout 
the year there had been a steady fall in the prices of raw material and 
textiles, which had resulted in buyers holding off. The state of affairs 
in China had taken away one of our best markets, and in addition 
foreign competition in the coarser qualities of goods had grown more 
severe. The large American cotton crop, with its consequent effect 
on values, caused the American section of the spinning trade to suffer 
more than any other. 

Prospects for 1927 were fair. Stocks were not heavy and should 
be rapidly absorbed, while with prices at their present low level all 
fears of depreciation should be at an end, and with any indication of 
an upward tendency substantial orders should be placed. 


Britain still held pride of place in the world’s cotton production ; 
and in the future, despite keener competition from our rivals, we 
ought, if only we could maintain our efficiency, to continue to hold our 
ground, more particularly for high-class goods. 


WooL,. 


In the woollen trade mills had run short time or even stood still, 
owing to the importation of French manufactured goods at prices 
with which our manufacturers could not compete. The appreciation 
of the French exchange had tended to eliminate that competition, and 
with freedom from industrial trouble at home it was hoped trade 
would improve. 


CaLL FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 

Reiterating his statement of a year ago that industrial peace is the 
greatest need of the nation, the Chairman said the stern facts of last 
year’s conflict and the appalling figures of unemployment had taught 
them, as perhaps nothing else ever would, how dependent each trade, 
each individual, was on other trades and other individuals. 


“ We have seen that if the coal mines cease to work,” he said, “‘ the 
blast furnaces and the steel works have also to close down, and in 
their wake all heavy engineering work and shipbuilding is crippled. 
So, too, if the textile trades work short hours the light engineers’ 
shops are affected. Trade cannot really prosper unless all are doing 
well. It is useless for the cry of higher wages to be raised unless the 
uation as a whole is at work and is earning profits. 


“ By last year’s strife we have added to the national burdens and 
have made our goods more expensive. Our increasing expenditure 
- diminishing revenue will not allow the remission of taxation 
wie is so essential for the relief of the burdens of industry. The 
Serious increases in rates further handicap our manufacturers. Our 
aie welfare depends on our being able to produce well and cheaply, 
bat industries cannot install the machinery needed for greater efficiency 
if there are no profits left, after paying the first charge of wages, to 
Temunerate the capital required to run the works. 


Let us then, as our resolution for 1927, determine to do all that 
ve cam to add to the efficiency of our respective businesses and to cut 


down our expenses, that we may produce the best goods in the best 
and cheapest way, in order to retain our place in those markets that 
we have been so near losing this year; and, while working together 
in partnership to this common end, let capital bear in mind the rightful 
needs of labour and give labour over and above adequate wages that 
should allow of a constantly improving standard of living, some chance 
of participation, by investment, in the profits that remain after 
capital has received its due return. Nothing interests a man so much 
in his work as to realise that if the business in which he is employed 
is doing well he, too, will benefit; nothing benefits trade so much 
as the welfare of all.” 
The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MARTINS LIMITED 


Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office : 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 3. 








Capital Subscribed ... ... £18,791,120 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves 4,454,154 
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THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


FOUR LECTURES 


at the 


MORTIMER HALL, 


93 MORTIMER STREET W.1 
at 6.15 pm. 


February 17th Mr. STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
READING AND TRAVEL. 
March 3rd 


Mr. FRANK RUTTER. 
READING AND ART. 
March 17th 
Mr. AYLMER MAUDE. 
Mesch Stet READING AND TRANSLATIONS. 


Prefessor HAROLD J. LASKI. 

READING AND POLITICS. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION (By Ticket Only). 
for the Five Leetures 


- Tf 
Tickets (Unreserved Si ) fer each Lecture wee ow If 
A few Reserved fer cach Lesture.... - 2 
FOR MEMBERS D ASSOCIATES ONLY the price of 
the Reserved Course Ticket is... e ° 5/- 


Tickets from MAURICE MARSTON (Orcanizinc Secretary), 
30 LITTLE RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.L 
NOTE.—The Executive Committee has decided to give two prites 
(value three guineas and one guinea respectively) for the Two sEsT 

CRITICAL Essays (400-600 words) on the series as « . 

The prizes will take the form of vouchers fer the purchase of bool. 
oe Seuees of the adjudicators (to be appointed by the committee) 
wi : 
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LECTURES 


| 


SCHOOLS 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THEORIES OF 
THE STATE” will be given by PROFESSOR J. L. BRIERLY, 
O.B.E., M.A., B.C.L. = chele Professor of International Law, and 
Fellow "of All. Souls College, Oxford), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower a W.C. 1), on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
oth, 1927, at 5.30 p 

ADMISSION PREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: 


A Course of Two Lectures on ‘“‘ THE PRESENT POSITION OF 
BCONOMIC THEORY” will be given by PROFESSOR DR. J. 
SCHUMPETER (Professor of Economics in the University of Bonn) 
at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C. 2), on THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 
17TH and 18TH, 1927, at 5 2S 

ADMISSION FREE, W THOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


PUBLIC LECTURES. 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(University of London,) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 








BEPFORD 


Public Lectures on “‘ Conceptions of the Cosmos,’’ on Tuesdays, 
February 8th, 15th, March rst and 22nd, 1927, at 5.15. 

Next ture: ‘‘ Conceptions of the Cosmos according to Dante,”’ 
by Prof. EpmuNnD G. GARDNER, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Chairman: FATHER VINCENT McNABp, O.P. 

Admission free by ticket. 
addressed envelope. 


U NION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. 
COURSB OF SIX LECTURES ON “MODERN WAR: ITS 
HISTORICAL, ECONOMIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
BACKGROUND.” 


KINGSLEY MARTIN, M.A. 


Apply SECRETARY, sending stamped 








Lecturer : 


February roth.—Theories of the Causes of War: Political Causes. 

February 17th.—Racial and Economic Factors: Foreign Markets, etc. 

February 24th.—Psychological Causes: Public Opinion, Press, etc. 

March 3rd.—General Analysis of Situation in 1914. 

March r1oth.—Remedies: International Institutions: League of 

Nations, etc. 

March 17th.—Limits of Democratic Control: Education, etc. 
Lectures will begin at 8 p.m. at Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1 
Tickets from SECRETARY, U.D.C., 34 Victoria Street, S. Ww. I. 


ATARRH AND COLDS, AND THEIR CAUSES.’’—By Mr. 
Eustace Miles, Thursday, February roth, at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m.,in the GREEN 
SALON, 40, ‘Chandos ‘Street, Charing Cross. Admission, 1s. 





O MODERN PARENTS.—We offer to educate, from babyhood 
(with 


to University age, in ideal country surroundings ( wooded privat 

grounds), a group of and girls who in September, 1927, when the schooj 

opens, ane Semmes es ae two an oom 7pm. cr sdmisslons according te 
fi ®, 4 





pectus wae to BERTRAND OR DorA RUSSELL, 31, y+ Street om S.w. 
GOOD SCHOOL AND INEXPENSIVE. Skilful staff ang 
fine equipment, excellent dict, beautiful grounds, long tradition of usefy) 
work.—Apply to Box 240, New STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

London, W.C. 2. 

NTERNATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, BSilsinore, Co 
Principal will be glad te it from British studeats interested in the y of 
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modern languages. 

TT GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for ro to 18 years Good genera! education on om natural 
lines. “* New Ideals in Education ” ._ Individual time tables. Prepar. 

ation for University Botrance cuneuinattons aptitude ts shown. attentios 

So tude, Tet, 8 ee Burhyth ‘ . 

Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Ga tory Mon’ House for pom | 


Girls from 4 to 9 years. Apply to © Principals. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. — 
Fé Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,8.W.11. Tel: Latchmere 4258, 


MALTMAN' S GREEN GERRARD 'S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cnma Girton College, Cam! Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The eim Ett - 
develop the character, intellect and healthy = of the child f 
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Seeetel eck” The et an Ge anna ter thn Ucherdhin a ae 
tactical wor ties, 

ession, and for advanced in Music or Ast. inclusive of _ 
Hiocatlon, Dancing. » 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea level and is on grave) 
t§ acres. 


The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 





SCHUOUL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
8.E. 12. oa e. Nevey home life for a limited aumber of 
Entire a = ted. Children admitted from 3 years of 

= _ tagetins is largely om Montessori system combined with So 

of modern education.—Full particulars from the Priaci 

— 

See ee SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Westbur Pew Trym, Bristol, 

~—— 1859). Head ame: Miss B. M. Bacsr, B.A — 
oo ft. above sea-level; large ; individual time tables; preparation 
the Universities School journevs abroad duri ing holidavs. Entrance Srholarshipe 


U "ae SCHOOI,, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The Church 








Education tion offers two open Scholarships (senior for under 
15 and junior under 13) of 40 and {30 respectively, for entrance ‘ 
1927. Last day of entry for examination, March sth. FP wt ly to the 


Secretary, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, S. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
we : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 





us apply SECRETARY 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. : Gardens, 
W. Kensi W. 14. Mothercraft 
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ART GALLERIES 


OYAL ACA Ly é.. MY 
Unt h March. EXHIBITION OF 
FLEMISH ‘AND BELGIAN ART (1300- agend 
Monday to Friday. to-6 Saturday, 10-8. 1s. 6d. 








OL. T. E. LAWRENCE'S FAMOUS BOOK. 
= Original Pictures by A. E. JOHN, Kennington Paul Nash, Roberts, etc., 
view for two weeks.— 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 1o—6. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Depart Glidden Road, W. 
Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.p., u.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Beard 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


"T YERWRITING, SHORTHAND, spy nay RE PORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciali Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 cery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. .Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and pane typed by by 
4 experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham 














PM interested OF A SCHOOL will be glad to hear from those 
interested in education who are prepared to take up mortgage debentures 

rT cent., redeemable 1937-40. a te Box 239, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
gion treet, Kingsway, London, W.C 


ONDON MERCURY,” Nos. 1—24, for Sale. Clean, 
Offers to Box 247, THs New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 2. 


UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. 
tock House, 17 Meadway, Golders Green. Bed-sitting rooms. Constant 
it water, gas fires, good ine; partial Garden. Oxford Street 

35 mins.—Apply Miss Coomss. Speedwell 2680. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
} aag ty y rectangular or crazy for rustic wor|, steps and wall coping, rockery.— 
Geo. Vurt & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


| EAL “ FAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cusfigana, etc., also 
all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally you by expert 
knitters, from the real soft cosy native wools, at SHRTLAND PRICES. 

Seud pestcard for Miustrated booklet to ST39, Wm. D. Jounson, Mid- Yell, Shetlands. 


OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF EReUrm, from 2 gns.— 
Write Osnorwes, #7 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 





tfect. 
ngsway, 

















EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James Street Tweed Depot, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


| F.—~-~ TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 





rary and permanent 
Chancery 8381. 


M ISS E. BERKRMAN.—Shorthand, selec Translations.— 
$2 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1 


A UTHORS MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed. Tem 
Typist sent out.—Miss Roperts, ¢ Gray's Inn R 








T YPEwRr’ RITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully eso 
hecked.—Mrs. Stater, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380. 








ITERARY TYPEWRITING promptly and accurately execetat, 
Prices sent on application.—Marion Young, 5 Ramsden Road, Balham, 8. 
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